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Chapter One 

JILL MAKES A DECISION 

I am the land of their fathers , 

In me the virtue stays; 

I will bring back my children 
After certain days. 

KIP LINO 

J ill everett dashed hastily up the steps leading 
from Duncombe High Street to the offices of 
Messrs. Porlock, Everett, Jones, and Dunworthy, 
Solicitors, along the corridor and into the cloakroom 
provided by these worthy gentlemen for the girl 
clerks and typists employed by them. She flung her 
hat and coat on to her peg, gave a hasty pat to her 
unruly dark hair, pulled on her dark-green office 
overall, and hurried down the corridor to the general 
office. Here she collided violently with a girl just 
coming out, and the force of their impact sent the 
pile of papers which the girl was carrying flying in 
all directions. 

“Goodness, Ewy, you are a careless beast! And 
it’s no good dashing like that. The book went in to old 
Porky ages ago.” 

Jill stopped short, a look of vexation on her face, 
then she shrugged her shoulders resignedly and began 
to help her friend, Cynthia Allardyce, to gather up 
the scattered papers. 

“Might as well help you pick these up,” she re¬ 
marked. “A few minutes more won’t make any 
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difference now! But I really did mean to be in time 
this morning.” 

“You always do, don’t you?” Cynthia sounded 
amused as she looked at her friend. “Porky’s in a 
horrible temper too. Some bombs were dropped near 
his house last night and it seems to have upset him.” 

“I don’t mind at all! He can say just what he likes! 

Because-Jill checked herself and hurriedly 

handed the last of the papers to Cynthia, as the door 
of a room marked “Private” further down the corridor 
suddenly opened and a portly middle-aged man 
advanced towards the two girls. It was easy to see 
why Mr. James Porlock, the only surviving repre¬ 
sentative of the original members of the firm, was 
nicknamed Porky by his irreverent staff. He was 
exceedingly like a large and well-fed pig; a rather 
bad-tempered pig at the moment. He looked from 
one to the other with barely concealed irritation. 

“Miss Allardyce, why are you gossiping here? It 
is now nearly five minutes since I told you to bring 
me the papers relating to the late Mr. Bruce James’s 
estate,” he said pompously, then as his eyes fell upon 
Jill, he frowned. “Late again, Miss Everett! I notice 
you have not managed to be in time to sign the 
attendance book once this week! I wish to speak to 
you later in the morning. And kindly do not keep 
me waiting when I send for you.” 

He turned and went back into his room, followed 
by Cynthia. As she stood aside to allow him to enter, 
she shot a sympathetic glance at Jill, and to her sur¬ 
prise saw that her friend’s eyes were dancing with 
suppressed excitement. Something had undoubtedly 
happened. Jill did not seem to mind being once more 
in hot water, and yet Cynthia knew very well that, 
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much though she disliked office work, she needed 
the job. Cynthia could not understand it. 

For the rest of that morning the two girls had no 
opportunity to talk, but they both had the same 
lunch-hour; then, as was their custom, they met in 
their favourite cafe. Cynthia, who had arrived there 
first, secured a table in a secluded corner, ordered 
her meal, and waited impatiently for Jill, who had 
been still in the middle of her interview with Mr. 
Porlock when the lunch-hour arrived. She had time 
to wonder whether Jill would be coming before she 
saw her making her way quickly between the tables. 
There was still an air of suppressed excitement about 
her, and Cynthia looked at her with frank curiosity 
as she sat down. 

“What were you talking about this morning?” she 
asked. “Have you come into a fortune or something? 
Porky can’t have been as bad as he sounded, or you 
wouldn’t look so cheerful!” 

Jill laughed. “Oh yes he was, quite as bad. Only 
it didn’t matter! I’m afraid I annoyed him rather,” 
she said, looking at her friend with dancing eyes. 
“He couldn’t understand why I didn’t seem more 
cast-down when he told me that I should really have 
to go if I didn’t pay more attention to my work.” 

“Oh, Ewy, he didn’t! I say, you’d better be care¬ 
ful. I know it’s not too easy to get typists now, but 
you can’t afford to chuck a job away, can you?” 

“I can! I’m going to! I’ve done it at last, Ally!” 

“Done what?” 

} “I’m joining the Land Army. I’m going to do what 
I’ve always wanted to do, work in the country—in 
the open air and not in a beastly stuffy office. I’m 
feeling so pleased I can’t keep it in.” 
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Cynthia stared at her in amazement. “You’ve done 
what?” she asked incredulously. “The Land Army? 
What on earth for?” 

Jill pushed her empty cup aside and leaned her 
elbows on the table. “I told you ages ago I wanted 
to do some proper war work, didn’t I? Well, I’m 
going to, that’s all! I wrote last week, and yesterday 
I went to see the County Secretary. She was awfully 
nice, and she says as soon as I’ve got a certificate 
from my doctor to say I’m fit she’ll enrol me and send 
me my uniform. I don’t know just how soon I’ll be 
going—it depends on when there’s a vacancy—but 
I am going, and I’m so pleased I want to yell.” 

“Well, you’ve certainly dropped a bombshell this 
time! I do remember now that you were murmuring 
something or other about it ages ago, but I thought 
your parents didn’t want you to go away from home.” 

A slight shadow came over Jill’s radiant face. 
“They didn’t, but I talked them round. I couldn’t 
stand it any longer, Ally,” she went on slowly. “I’ve 
always wanted to work out of doors, and when the 
war came I wanted to join the Land Army as soon 
as I knew about it, but Mother wouldn’t consent. I 
thought it was no good, and then they started asking 
for more girls, so I had it out with her again, and 
this time she really saw my point. Besides, if I go it 
means my aunt can come and live with them. She 
lives in London now, you know, and Mother’s been 
feeling she’d like to have her down here. After all, 
even if this is a town, it’s a reception area, and 
absolutely safe compared with London, and my aunt 
couldn’t get rooms near us for love or money. She’s 
tried. So altogether you see it will be quite con¬ 
venient if I go.” 
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“Well, I shouldn’t like it myself,” said Cynthia 
frankly. “I loathe the country! And I’m frightened 
to death of cows and horses. Besides, it will be fright¬ 
fully hard work, won’t it?” 

“Yes, I expect it will—until I get used to it. The 
animals won’t worry me, I like them,” said Jill, bliss¬ 
fully ignorant of just how annoying animals, especi¬ 
ally cows, can be until you are used to their ways. 
“The one thing I don’t like about it is that you have 
to get up so fearfully early. I said I wanted to do 
either dairy work or general farm work, you see; 
dairy work if possible, and it seems you have to get 
up about five.” 

“Five! My dear good girl! Why, you’ll never do it! 
You can’t manage to get here by nine! How do you 
think you’ll drag yourself out of bed at that unearthly 
hour?” 

“Oh, I shall manage it!” said Jill confidently. “I 
don’t expect I shall enjoy it, of course, but if it has 
to be done, I shall do it.” 

“Perhaps!” said Cynthia sceptically. “Did you say 
you had to have a medical exam? Well, I expect he’ll 
say you’re O.K. You look it anyway,” she added, 
laughing, as she looked at Jill sitting opposite to her. 
Jill had not bothered to put on her hat—she often 
went without one in the summer anyway—and her 
dark hair, short and wavy, was standing out in un¬ 
ruly curls round her head. Her grey eyes were shining 
with excitement and her face, usually rather pale 
from her indoor life, was flushed. Cynthia surveyed 
her critically, and concluded that probably she would 
really manage farm work quite well. She was not very 
tall, certainly, not much above medium height, and 
she was thin, but she was undoubtedly strong and 
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wiry—unexpectedly so if judged entirely by her 
appearance. Cynthia remembered also that Jill was 
a Ranger, and therefore well versed in practical 
things. She remembered vividly visiting her at a 
Rangers’ Camp just before war broke out, and how 
surprised she had been to see the capable way in 
which her chum had set about dealing with a refrac¬ 
tory camp fire, and the knowledge she had displayed 
of cooking under difficult conditions. Reluctantly 
she found herself agreeing that the Land Army would 
suit Jill, but— 

“Oh dear, I am going to miss you!” she said, 
sighing. “The office will be awfully dull without you.” 

“Why don’t you come too?” said Jill, laughing, 
but without any idea that Cynthia would be likely 
to take her advice. She was not surprised when her 
friend said hastily, 

“Not at any price! Not even for the pleasure of 
your company, my dear!” 

Jill could actually hardly believe that she had at 
last managed to shake herself free from the trammels 
of office life, which she had cordially detested ever 
since, straight from school, she had been interviewed 
by Mr. Porlock and engaged as junior typist to his 
highly respectable and conservative firm. That was 
three years ago when she had been only seventeen, 
and now—here she was at twenty, embarking at last 
on something she felt really well worth doing, and 
which she wanted to do with all her heart. 

“It’s surprising what a difference it makes, know¬ 
ing that you are going to work at something you 
really want to work at!” she said to Cynthia, ungram¬ 
matically but happily, one evening the following 
week as the two girls sat in her bedroom. Jill was 
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displaying her uniform, which had arrived that 
morning, and Cynthia was inspecting it critically. 

“It’s rather nice, Jill,” she said, as she looked at 
the pile of clothes spread out on the bed. “They give 
you quite a lot of things, don’t they?” 

“I expect we shall need them all.” Jill eyed them 
with satisfaction. 

“I like the breeches. It’s sensible having them 
khaki; I should think they look wizard with that 
colour of shirt. How many shirts have you?” 

“Two, and two pairs of dungarees. Only one pair 
of breeches. I expect they think we don’t need more 
than one pair. They give us three pairs of stockings 
though and one pair of shoes.” 

“The shoes are brown but the gum-boots are 

black!” remarked Cynthia, picking the pair of heavy 

rubber ^ boots up and putting them hastily down 

again. “I wonder why? Brown would have looked 

much better. Everything else is fawn and brown, 

isn’t it? Oh, except your pullover, that’s green. Still, 

green and brown look quite decent together, but I 

don't like black. It spoils it. And I don’t like the hat. 

It s not half as pretty as the hats the Land Girls wore 

m tbe last war. I saw a picture of one once and it 

w*; much bigger than this. I think this one is 
hideous.” 


Jill laughed. “I expect it’s probably more useful 
than a bigger one would have been. It ought to stick 

°ff 1 a a , nyWay ’ and a bi Sg er one might blow 

ott. And I don t suppose it matters what colour the 

th,°vMi ar K L ^° W anytWng about the cou ntry 

they 11 probably be mud-colour most of the time! Do 
you like the armlet? I think it’s rather effective 
myself,” and she picked up the green armlet with itl 
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you applied we had no demands that we couldn t fill, 
but applications for land workers are beginning to 
come in again now, and I think there is one here 
which would suit you. Girls don’t seem quite as 
much in demand for dairy work as for general farm¬ 
ing, but I have an application here for a dairy worker 
on a farm in Surrey, in the Guildford district. The 
farmer is willing to train you; in fact, I gather he 
prefers it. You would not live at the farm but in the 
village, at the post-office actually. I am quite sure 
you’ll be very comfortable there; the only snag is 
that it’s about a mile to the farm, but of course you 
can cycle. I suppose you’ve got a bicycle? she added, 

looking inquiringly at Jill. 

Jill said she had, and Miss Foster went on to give 

her further details, explaining, as Jill already knew, 
that she would receive ios. a week during her train¬ 
ing, but that her board and lodging would be paid 
for by the Land Army. After the month was up, she 
would receive the usual rate of pay for Surrey, 35s., out 
of which she would be expected to pay for her digs. 

Jill listened, wondering what were the difficulties 
Miss Foster had mentioned on the telephone. These 
turned out to be the situation of the farm. Miss 
Foster had thought she would probably prefer some¬ 
thing rather near to Duncombe. Jill was surprised; 
she had been quite prepared to go anywhere in 
England, knowing that according to the Land Army 
rules she could be sent just where they wished to 
send her. She had not realized that Miss Foster 
always tried to place the girls who came under 
her jurisdiction where she thought they would be 
happiest. This point settled, it was plane sailing, and 
Jill went home with the knowledge that she was to 
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begin work a week the following Saturday; that she 
was to go to Guildford and take the bus to Felten- 
ham, the village where she was to live. There Mr. 
Brown, the farmer for whom she was to work, would 
meet her and take her to the farm. About the work 
she would be required to do she was extremely hazy, 
but she gathered that although it would be mainly 
dairy work she would have to help also on the farm. 

Now that the time had actually come to take up 
her new post she began to feel somewhat nervous. 
Much as she disliked the office and longed for an 
open-air life, she was well aware that the work would 
be hard, and among strangers. It was more difficult 
than she had realized it would be to take the plunge, 
but she had enlisted in the Land Army and for good 
or ill she was committed to her new life. 


Mr. Porlock’s disapproving air when she gave him 
her notice amused her. He quite evidently did not 
consider land work at all suitable for girls, and could 
not understand in the least how she could wish to 
do it. But his approval or disapproval no longer 
mattered. In fact, his attitude made Jill realize that 
her slight feeling of panic at the prospect of what lay 
in front of her was foolish and only temporary. Any¬ 
thing was better than continuing as an office worker, 
and her only feeling as she left the office on the 
Friday before she was due to start for Guildford was 
wholehearted satisfaction and relief. It had been 
difficult saying good-bye to Cynthia, certainly, but 
in spite of this, and in spite of her own wonder as to 
what lay in front of her, she knew quite well that she 
would not go back if she could. A new life was open¬ 
ing out, and, however difficult it might be, it was at 
least her own choice. 



Chapter Two 

FELTENHAM 


A beautiful village , chiefly of one street , with a 
fine large green before it and a pond in the green. 


COBBETT 


Till settled herself and her two suitcases comfort- 
J ably in a corner of the back seat of the Feltenham 
bus and waited for it to start. It was Saturday morn¬ 
ing and the station clock at Guildford had pointed 
to S eleven as she made her way from the train and 
along the street to where the various country buses 
waited It seemed all wrong to be starting work on 
a Saturday, she thought to herself a trifle ruefully, 
but certainly it would mean that she could start in 
earnest on the Monday, which was the reason why it 
had been arranged for her to arrive at Feltenham 

“"Shflooked out of the bus window and tried to 

town. They crossed rat her narrow little 

must be the Wey, a slow- ot ’ tom of a steep busy 

river, The was to identify as the High 

street which later sn out a i on g a tree- 

Street, round another ’ed eagerly out of the 

lined country road. Jill g azea e g y 
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window and tried to realize that before long she 
would probably be quite familiar with the country 
through which they were passing, at present so 
strange to her eyes. 

It was totally unlike her own home town, which 
was situated in Hampshire, not far from the coast, 
and so rather flat, with wide streets, tree-lined cer¬ 
tainly, but with nothing like the abundance of 
vegetation she could see as the coach rolled steadily 
along. They slid quickly and smoothly down the 
country road, past picturesque old houses and 
cottages, many of them not later in period than 
Tudor times; between high sandy banks on which 
grew bushes and trees; through another country 
town, Godaiming, smaller than Guildford but, like 
Guildford, very quaint and old; on and on into what 
Jill mentally described as “the real country,” through 
scattered villages and past fenced-in estates; then 
across a wilder tract of country where the road made 
its way between wide stretches of common, still 
faintly purple with heather, and finally, leaving the 
commons on their right, plunged back again into a 
region of wide fields and farmsteads, arriving at last 
at Feltenham, where the bus pulled up at the side of 
the village green. 

Jill got out and looked eagerly about her. It was 
not a large village, but very pretty. There were a 
few attractive-looking houses, some modern, others 
obviously old, but all with large, well-kept gardens; 
a grey stone church, two shops—a kind of general 
store and another which was a combined shop and 
post-office and a quaint old inn, the exterior severely 
plain and whitewashed, but with timbers showing 
on the side walls, and a glimpse through the open 
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door of a comfortably furnished lounge. Obviously 
it catered not only for the needs of the village but 
for tourists and summer visitors. There were a few 
cottages, and she could catch glimpses of more along 
a little sandy lane, only their tiled roofs and chimneys 
showing. 

As the bus moved off, Jill stood where she had 
alighted waiting rather forlornly. There was no sign 
of any one who could possibly be Mr. Brown. Except 
for some children, playing on the green, the village 
appeared to be deserted. The two women who had 
got off the bus with her had disappeared, and she 
wondered what to do next. The obvious thing seemed 
to be to inquire at the post-office, which was on the 
other side of the green from the bus stop, standing a 
little back from the road in a small garden gay with 
a jumble of early autumn flowers, asters, Michaelmas 
daisies, and chrysanthemums. Jill pushed open the 
door and went in. Like most country post-offices, it 
was also a general shop, selling not only a jumbled 
assortment of stationery and fancy things like brooches 
and combs, but sweets and groceries. There was no 
one in the shop, and she stood there for a minute 
looking about her and wondering what her reception 
would be like. Then a door at the back of the shop 
opened and a grey-haired, middle-aged woman came 
in. Jill liked the look of her at once. She was about 
middle height, rather spare and with a lined face 
and a somewhat brisk, dry manner. But there was a 
kindly expression in her eyes and a look of humour 
about the lines round her mouth. She looked at Jil 
inquiringly, and Jill suddenly realized that she did 
not know her name. Miss Foster had only spoken of 
her as the postmistress. 
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“I think you were expecting me, weren’t you?” she 
said, smiling rather shyly. “I’m Jill Everett. Miss 
Foster told me she’d arranged for me to lodge here. 
I’m awfully sorry, she didn’t tell me your name.” 

The woman eyed her with sudden comprehension, 
a keen, rather scrutinizing glance, then her eyes 
lightened as if she approved of what she saw, and 
she smiled. 

“If you’re going to work on Mr. Brown’s farm, I 
was. Gome through, and I’ll show you your room. 
You’re just in time for dinner, and I expect you’re 
ready for it. It’s hungry work travelling.” She lifted 
the flap of the counter as she spoke and held it for 
Jill to go through. 

Jill looked at her doubtfully. “I am hungry,” she 
said frankly, “only—I thought Mr. Brown was meet¬ 
ing me here. Miss Foster said-” 

“There now! I ought to have told you!” The 
woman looked annoyed with herself. “He telephoned 
a few minutes ago to say I was to tell you he couldn’t 
get down. He’s got the vet there attending to one of 
his animals and can’t get away. But you’re to go up 
to the farm as soon as you’ve had your meal, and 
he’ll see you there. He’s not expecting you till you’ve 
had it, lass!” she added drily, and led the way through 
the inner door into a comfortable sitting-room, from 
which a stair led up to the bedrooms. Jill followed 
her meekly. Her landlady was not at all the type she 
had expected. She had imagined someone much 
more deferential, and certainly not someone who 
addressed her as “lass” and spoke with a distinctly 

not know her name, 
either. As if her thoughts had communicated them¬ 
selves, the woman turned as she led the way into a 
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room near the top of the stairs. ? 

“I’m Mrs. Thwaites,” she said abruptly. “Here s 
your room. Miss Foster had it when she stayed here 
for a fortnight last year just before the war. I can’t 
give you a sitting-room, but you can sit up here il 
you like. You can have your meals in the sitting- 
room; me and Thwaites we don’t use it much, only 

at night.” , , 

Till’s attention had fixed itself on the name, unusual 

for Surrey. “Thwaites? Then—you’re Yorkshire, 

aren’t you?” she asked eagerly, then added hurriedly, 

as she saw Mrs. Thwaites stiffen slightly, “I hope you 

don’t mind me asking, only I knew a girl at school 

who came from Yorkshire, and her name was 

Thwaites, and I didn’t think you spoke like the 

Surrey people.” She stammered slightly as she spoke. 

Mrs Thwaites’ face softened as she looked at Jill. 

“Aye I’m Yorkshire, right enough. Not but what 

I’ve lived here for a fair time now. Thwaites, he had 

this house and a bit of money left to him by an aunt, 

so we came here and started the shop. Then we took 

the post-office on and we’ve bin here ever since. I 

was much later that Jill learned that the real reason 

they had come was because John Thwaites was 

delicate, and the softer air of Wey was better fo 

his health. At the moment her mind 1 had sudde y 

focussed itself on something else Mrs. Thwait 

ha “Mri d Thwaites, you don’t mean to give me my 
meafsby myself, do you? Can’t I have them with 
™ou and your husband? Wouldn’t it be more con- 

Ve “Well!tt wouldreaTry 7 But I thought as how you’d 

like to be by yourself! If you don t mind, it ud be 
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work that way, I’ll allow.” She looked at Jill curi¬ 
ously. “You don’t look much like a farm worker, Miss 
Everett,” she said critically. “I wouldn’t have said 
you were strong enough!” 

Jill laughed. “Wait until you see me in my uniform, 
Mrs. Thwaites,” she said gaily. “I hope you’ll think 
I look workmanlike then. How soon will dinner be 
ready? Have I time to change?” 

“Oh yes! I’ve just got to dish up the vegetables, 
but I’ll keep them hot for you.” She went out, closing 
the door behind her, and Jill, left alone, looked 
critically round the room. 

It was very pleasant, low-ceilinged and with white 
plastered walls broken every now and then by un¬ 
covered oak timbers. The window was casemented, 
small certainly, but to Jill’s great relief made so that 
both casements would open, a rare thing in country 
districts as she knew. The furniture was simple but 
of good lines; a plain dark-oak dressing-table, one 
upright chair, a single bed of wood to match the 
dressing-table, a small wicker armchair painted 
orange standing near the window with a small solid¬ 
looking table beside it, and a space curtained off in 
one corner with hooks behind it, obviously to be 
used as a wardrobe. The floor was oak, dark with 
age and polish, its bareness taken off by a couple of 
home-made wool rugs, blue with an orange pattern 
worked in them. The cretonne curtains, bedspread, 
and chair cushions were deep cream, almost biscuit 
in shade, patterned boldly with orange and blue 
flowers. Everything was spotlessly clean, and Jill’s 
eyes lightened with pleasure as she looked round the 
room. There was no fireplace. Evidently heating, if 
needed, would have to be supplied by an oil stove. A 
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small aladdin lamp was standing on a bracket 
hanging on one of the walls, near a long low shelf, 
evidently intended as a bookshelf. Jill did not mind 
these primitive lighting arrangements. She would 
have been disappointed if she had found electric light 
or even gas; lamps seemed so very much more 
countryfied. 

She went to the window and looked out. The room 
faced the front of the house, and looked across the 
village green. Immediately opposite was the old inn 
with its swinging sign—a white stag. Behind, Jill 
could catch a glimpse of old roofs nestling among the 
trees, and behind again, in the distance, tall hills 
crowned with pines. Everything was very still. The 
village appeared to be basking happily in the warm 
September sun, evidently its inhabitants were all at 
dinner. That thought recalled her, with a jerk, to the 
present, and she began hastily to unpack her suit¬ 
cases, pulling out her uniform. She wished now that 
she had worn it on the journey, as she had half 
thought of doing, but she had felt self-conscious and 
reluctant to put it on until she was actually in the 

place where she was to work. 

She was just beginning to unfasten her dress when 
she suddenly realized that there were no washing 
arrangements in the room. At the same moment she 
heard Mrs. Thwaites’ voice calling from the bottom 

of the stairs. 

“Miss Everett! I forgot to tell you the bathroom is 

at the end of the passage.” 

Jill went out of her room and looked down. Mrs. 
Thwaites was standing at the bottom of the stairs, 
and an appetizing odour of cooking was streaming 
up, evidently from the kitchen. 
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“You don’t mean to say you’ve got a bathroom! 
Mrs. Thwaites, what luxury!” She smiled down at 
her landlady and Mrs. Thwaites’ face softened as she 
smiled up in response. 

“We have that! Thwaites, he had it put in when 
we come here! He said he wasn’t going to start 
washing in a tub at his time of life! The folks here 
thought us mad, but they envied us all right when 
they saw it. Hurry up now, lass. Dinner’s almost on 
the table!” 

She disappeared and Jill, laughing, went in search 
of the bathroom, which turned out to be a small room 
at the back of the house. The bath was minute, but 
it was a bath, complete with hot and cold taps, and 
there was even a small wash-basin, and most satis¬ 
factory of all, an inside lavatory. Jill regarded the 
room with intense satisfaction; the prospect of the 
usual primitive sanitary arrangements of the country 
had not been too pleasant. She laughed, however, 
when she saw that two of the clean towels hanging 
on the towel-rail were carefully marked in red 
thread “Miss Everett”. Her landlady had apparently 
been very sure that she would like her rooms and 
stay there for a long time. 

The smell of the dinner wafting up to her as she 
washed was making her very hungry, however, and 
she hurried as quickly as she could, then went into 
her room and put on her Land Girl uniform, heavy 
shoes, thick stockings, breeches, green jersey, and 
her badge and armlet. She gave a hasty glance at 
herself in the glass, ran a comb through her wavy 
dark hair, and ran hastily downstairs, to find not 
only Mrs. Thwaites busily engaged in dealing out a 
generous helping of potatoes and cabbages, but the 
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often-referred-to “Thwaites” himself. Jill suppressed 
an inward chuckle as she saw him. He was a little 
man, very quiet and rather shy in manner, not in 
the least like the picture which Jill had unconsciously 
formed of him from Mrs. Thwaites’ conversation. It 
was obvious that Mrs. Thwaites was the leading 
spirit in the house, although Jill discovered after¬ 
wards that when Thwaites made up his mind on any 
point, nothing on earth would move him. His wife 
got her own way in practically everything, but let 
him decide on any particular course of action, and 
once she realized that he really had decided, she fell 

into line whether she approved or not. 

Mrs. Thwaites introduced her husband to Jill, then 
surveyed her up and down in a critical and not very 
approving manner. Finally she said grudgingly, 

“Well, I suppose you’ve got to wear it, and it suits 
you, but I don’t hold wi’ lasses in britches. It don’t 
look right to me, somehow! Puts me in mind of a 
principal boy! Many a time I’ve seen ’em cum on to 
t’stage looking just like that, aye, and with their hands 

in their britches pockets too!” 

Her accent, which was not really very broad, 
became more pronounced, and Jill hastily took her 
hands out of her pockets, laughed, and slid into the 


vacant seat. , . , . , 

“It does look rather like that, doesn t it. she said. 

“But I don’t think it will in a few weeks’ time. It s 

comfortable anyway, and I don’t think skirts would 


be sensible, do you?” 

“Happen they wouldn’t! Now, lass, mak a goo 
dinner. I like to see folks enjoy their food.” 

Till did make a good dinner. It was impossible not 
to do so. The roast beef was excellent, as were the 
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potatoes and cabbage, both out of the post-office 
garden, and the custard pudding which followed was 
really delicious. Mrs. Thwaites was evidently a good 
cook. 

“Did my bicycle come, Mrs. Thwaites?” asked Jill 
at the conclusion of the meal. 

“Aye, it came yesterday. You’ll need it too. It’s a 
good mile and a quarter to Wychcombe Farm, and 
you’d get rare and tired if you had to walk it every 
time.” 

As she cycled along the road out of the village, 
keeping a careful look-out for the various indications 
as to the route mentioned by Mrs. Thwaites, Jill 
agreed with her remarks. The road was like a switch- 
back; quite easy to manage on a bicycle, because 
time lost in going up the little hills was more than 
made up in coming down again, but certainly a 
tiring walk. She was beginning to feel rather nervous, 
and when she passed a pair of large gates, mentioned 
by Mrs. Thwaites as being the last gates before the 
farm, she almost wished that she had walked after 
all and so delayed the moment of arriving at the 
farm. She could already see a cluster of farm build¬ 
ings standing a little way back from the road, and 
in another minute she had arrived. She jumped off 
her bicycle and began to wheel it up the car track 
which led to the farm. She had half expected to see 
the name—Wychcombe Farm—on the gate, but 
apparently that was not considered necessary. 

At first sight nobody seemed to be about, the farm 
seemed to be dozing under the warm September sun; 
then as she looked doubtfully round, wondering 
where to go, she heard a faint clatter of pails from 
the door of a building on her left and, wheeling her 
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bicycle nearer, caught a glimpse through the half¬ 
open door of white-capped and overalled figures 
moving about inside the shed, and a view of swishing 
tails from a long row of cows tethered inside. 

She propped the bicycle up against the cowshed 
and stood hesitatingly in the doorway. To her un¬ 
trained eyes there seemed an endless line of cows 
standing there, cows of all colours, from fawn to 
black and white, and moving about busily were two 
people, a middle-aged man with a shrewd kindly 
face and, to her surprise, a girl of about her own age. 
The man was apparently milking, and the girl was 
just hanging a pail containing milk on a balance, 
weighing the amount obtained from one cow, as Jill 
afterwards discovered. The shed was filled with the 
busy chug-chug of a motor, and as Jill looked closer 
she saw to her surprise that although the man was 
milking by hand, another of the cows was fastened to 
a strange-looking contraption of rubber tubes and 
piping, evidently an automatic milker. 

For a minute she stood there unobserved, both the 
milkers too occupied to notice her. Then, as the girl 
lifted the pail down from the balance, she turned, 
and saw Jill standing in the doorway. She straightened 

herself and came forward smiling. 

“Hullo,” she said in a friendly way. “You must be 
our new land worker. I heard you were coming 
to-day. Have you seen Mr. Brown yet? 

Jill shook her head. “No, I didn’t know where to 
go, and then I heard you, so I came across here. 

Where can I find him, please?” 

“I think he’s over in the stables, talking to Mr. 
Power the vet. One of the horses strained a tendon 
this morning. Go over and find him. The stables are 
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just across the yard. I can’t stop to show you, I must 
get on with the job.” She smiled again and went back 
to fasten the milking apparatus on to another cow, 
while the man settled down on a little stool by the 
side of the cow which had just been released from the 
machine and began to milk her again, this time by 
hand. 

Jill went out and made her way across the yard. 
She did not at all like the idea of introducing herself 
in the middle of a conference, but there was no help 
for it. As she approached a building which she rightly 
guessed must be the stables, two men came out of the 
door and she stopped, waiting for a chance to attract 
their attention. 

The elder of the two men was apparently Mr. 
Brown, a tall, broad-shouldered man just approach¬ 
ing middle age, with dark hair slightly turning grey 
on his temples, and a deeply tanned, weather-beaten 
face. He was wearing breeches and heavy gum-boots 
and no coat. The other man was much younger, 
evidently still under thirty. He was not more than 
middle height, with a rather thick-set, stocky figure, 
and he was wearing a suit of well-worn Harris 
tweeds. As he turned he shot a frowning glance at 
Jill and took no further notice of her. Jill felt annoyed. 
Quite evidently Mr. Brown had not seen her, his 
back was towards her, and she considered that the 
other man ought to have drawn his attention to her. 
But he continued his conversation with a complete 
ignoring of her presence which made Jill want to hit 
him. She was not used to being treated as part of the 
landscape. There was nothing to do but wait, how¬ 
ever, until he had finished his conversation or Mr. 
Brown saw her. So she waited and deliberately took 
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stock of the two men. Mr. Brown she decided she 
liked. There was a kindly look about his face which 
attracted her. The other man she immediately 
decided she did not like at all. He looked bad- 
tempered, she thought, and he had red hair. 

“Red-haired people are always bad-tempered. she 
said to herself with a sweeping disregard of facts. 
At that moment he cast another hasty look at her, and 
said something to Mr. Brown. She caught part of it 
. . land girl! She won’t be much good to you. 

Looks like something out of a play!” 

He evidently had no idea that his words were 

audible to her, for he continued, “Don’t envy you 
breaking her in! I’ll be off. Leave you to it! Don t 
worry about the mare: she’ll be all right if you rest 
her So long!” and he turned on his heel and went 
Without another glance at Jill, who was by now 
seething with indignation. Her anger brought an 
unusual flush to her face, and she certatnly looked 

eX Mr d B?o y wn’s et eyes twinkled slightly as he came 
across to where she stood. Looking from the girls 
indignant face-and Jill had no idea how plainly she 

es& is s 

until he had time to come and tell her wnai 
her to do first. 



Chapter Three 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

A fair and happy milkmaid . . . doth not with 
lying long abed spoil both her complexion and 
conditions. 

SIR THOMAS OVERBURY 


H er month of training was a revelation to Jill. At 

the end of it, while she no longer felt entirely 

lost and strange on the farm, she was convinced that 

a lifetime would hardly be long enough to learn all 

that should be known about farm work. That first 

Saturday afternoon, as she stood and watched the 

head cowman, John Long by name, and the girl, 

Mary Ward, go competently about their work, she 

felt almost as if she wished she had never thought of 

becoming a land girl. How they knew one cow from 

another she simply couldn’t think. To her uninitiated 

eyes most of them seemed exactly alike. She watched 

while Mary fastened the milker to one cow after 

another, saw the watchful care with which she 

weighed the milk, and wondered at the quick, un- 

tmng way in which she went about the job. The 

milk-pails were heavy, yet she seemed to lift them • 

with ease. Jill wondered whether she would be able 

to do n, and decided that it would certainly be 
difficult at first. 7 


She had been watching for an hour before Mr. 
Brown returned and told her to follow him. He led 
Ae way thro US h the yard and round a comer to what 
had evidently been the farm house, an old building 
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showing by its timbers that it dated back to the 
Tudor period and now converted into two cottages, 
in one of which lived John Long and his wife. Mr. 
Brown’s house was a little distance away across the 
fields, on the very edge of his farm. At one side of 
the old farm-house a wooden addition had been built 
for use as an office; here Mr. Brown stopped, and 
opening the door went in. Jill followed him and he 
handed her a chair, then sat down himself at his 
desk. She realized that he was quietly taking stock 
of her and hoped fervently that his opinion was not 
the same as the one voiced by Mr. Power, a short 
time ago. If it were he gave no indication of it, but 
began to question her, asking if she knew anything 
about the country and about farm work in particular. 

“Nothing at all? Well, you’ve got a lot to learn, 
Miss Everett. I see no reason, however, why you 
shouldn’t make a success of your job. I will tell you 
quite frankly that only necessity makes me consider 
employing land girls. Some of them are very good 
others are no good at all, and they are never so well 
suited to the heavy labour of a farm as men. Now 
in your case, I want you to train mainly for work in 
the cowsheds. At present there are two workers there, 
my cowman Long and Miss Ward She, by the way, 
is not a member of the Land Army. She is the 
daughter of an old friend of mine country bred, and 
knew something about farming before she came to 
me She is really very efficient indeed. If you can 
work as well as she does, you will be a real success. 
I want her, however, to assist now in the milk-round 
The man who does it will be called up soon and 
think she will take it on. Consequently we need some¬ 
one to take her place in the cowshed, although she 
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will still be able to help there occasionally. 

“Now I’ll give you some idea of your hours. You 
start at six in the morning, milk until about seven- 
thirty, then feed the calves. By the way, you must 
learn to mix their food. Long will show you how to 
do it. Then you have a break for breakfast, which 
Mrs. Long will give you. You can’t go back to your 
lodgings for that, it would take too long. After break¬ 
fast you will do general farm work, whatever is 
needed at the moment. Just now I shall want you to 
assist the thatcher. Later on there will be plenty to 
do in the fields. You stop at twelve for dinner, and 
as you get an hour you can go back to the village for 
it. Your afternoon will be spent mostly in the dairy, 
and when you have finished there you will have to 
feed the pigs and calves. You won’t have any washing 
up to do in the dairy—we have a boy for that—but 
you may have to help Long muck out sometimes. 
You finish at five, and you will get one half-day off 
a week. It had better be the same day each week, 
unless for any special reason you want some par¬ 
ticular day, when probably that could be arranged. 

Now come along and I’ll show you round the 
farm. By the way, we don’t do any farm work beyond 
milking and feeding the animals on Sundays, except 
during hay-making or harvest, so you may get a few 
hours off on Sunday mornings. You needn’t come 
on to-morrow until the afternoon. Then you can 
start work m earnest on Monday.” 

He rose to his feet and Jill followed him out of the 
office, and round the farm buildings. Everything was 
very compact and m good repair. Opposite the farm¬ 
house were large sheds filled with carts and various 
arm implements. Near them were the stables and 
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loose-boxes. Jill saw that there were three horses 
large, placid-looking animals, obviously capable of 
ploughing, or hauling heavy loads, with ease She 
eyed them dubiously. From her earliest childhood 
she had had a slight mistrust of horses, and she 
wondered now whether these would ever become so 
familiar to her that she would lose all fear of them. 
In a loose-box near was a horse of a different type, 
smaller, daintier, and certainly not suited to heavy 
work. Mr. Brown spoke caressingly as he leaned over 


the door of the box. . , , ->„ 

“Here’s Ladybird, my mare. Fine girl, isn t she 

The mare nuzzled his fingers and whinnied 

gently but her eyes slid round to look at Jill with a 

wicked glance, and the girl decided that on no 

account would she go near Ladybird by herself. M . 

^“Shedof^’thke women much,” he said, rubbing 

the mare’s head gently as he spoke. Y°u oughm 
to go near her unless I’m here, Miss Everett. She 

""“Idon’t'diink I want to!” said Jill emphatically. 
■■She took lovely, bu. I *»'< “ “ 

S,S old fellow,, •» ofl.e">! Co™ ,nd ,e. the 
” h” l“i 1 ,h"™7oet ."d Jill ,»• few" *j* 
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but the pig-sties filled with their squealing occupants 
intrigued her, though she didn’t really like the look 
of the pigs; their wicked, shrewd little eyes and dirty 
snouts revolted her. She had no idea that it might be 
possible to be really fond of a pig. 

When finally Mr. Brown left her, telling her that 
he would not want her any more that day, she was 
accosted by Mary Ward, who was just engaged in 
carrying large pails of swill out to the pig-sties. 

“If you’re not in a hurry, wait for me,” she said 
pleasantly. “I’ve only got to feed these porkers, then 
I’ve finished. I’m going in to the village, so we can 
go together if you like.” 

Jill did like. She was feeling strange and lonely, 
and this tall, pleasant girl, with a clear, cultured 
voice, appealed to her. Mary was not only tall but 
muscular. Her fair bobbed hair, blue eyes, and face 
tanned to a deep honey colour were a sharp contrast 
to Jill, who seemed almost fragile beside her. Mary 
looked at her consideringly as she emptied the last 
bucket of swill into the pig-trough. 

“You don’t look strong enough for farm work,” she 
said slowly. “What made you take it up?” 

“I was sick of the office, and I’ve always wanted 
to work out of doors. I know I don’t look very hefty, 
but I’m much stronger than I look. I expect I shall 
feel pretty tired at first, though.” 

“You’ll feel awful!” said Mary calmly, and laughed 
at Jill’s face. “Everyone does. But you’ll soon get 
used to it. I’ve lived in the country all my life but I 
found it very tiring at first. I shan’t be sorry to drive 
the van for a change. I like being out, and dairy work 
means being inside so much.” 

“Why did Mr. Brown want you to drive the van?” 
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asked Jill curiously. “He said you were an awfully 
good milker, and I should have thought he’d have 
wanted you to stick to that.” 

“I’m the only person on the farm besides himself 
who knows anything about motors, except the man 
who drives the van, and he’s going any time now. 
He thought it would be better to get another girl in 
to learn dairy work and have me for the van, then 
I could relieve you sometimes while he drove. It 
means that there will be someone else who can milk 
about the place, you see, and that’s an advantage. 
Milkers are scarce now. You should hear Long on 
the subject. He’s no opinion of girls and not much of 
boys. He says they don’t stick to anything.” 

Jill privately resolved that she would make Mr. 
Long change his opinion. 

Mary led the way past the cowsheds to the farm¬ 
house, and went up to the door of the first cottage. 

“Come and meet Mrs. Long. You’ll like her. We 
have breakfast with her, you know. I don t live near 
the village—in the other direction actually—but it’s 
too far to get back for breakfast. Are you there, Mrs. 
Long?” She raised her voice in a musical shout, and 
at the sound a small, middle-aged woman with a 
very sweet face came bustling out of the kitchen and 

stood smiling at the two girls. 

“This is Miss Everett, Mrs. Long.” Mary waved a 
hand towards Jill, who stood smiling shyly beside her. 
“She’s our new land worker. Starts on Monday. 

“Pleased to meet you, Miss Everett. Come in, 
dearie. Eh, but you don’t look strong enough for 

farm work!” . 

Jill felt a sudden wave of exasperation. 1 here it was 

again! She began to feel that if any one else said it 
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she would really think that she was not strong 
enough. “Please don’t say that, Mrs. Long,” she said 
quickly, “I’m quite strong really, and I mean to be a 
land worker anyway.” 

Mrs. Long glanced at her quickly and realized that 
Jill was not pleased. She smiled apologetically. “Oh, 

I expect you’ll be all right when you’re used to it. I 
only meant it didn’t seem natural like for such as you 
to be doing rough work. Now Mary here seems like 
she do be born to it!” 

Mary grinned at her. “I ought to, seeing my grand¬ 
father was a farmer, oughtn’t I? But I’m sure Miss 
Everett will soon be used to it. Don’t say any more, 
Mrs. Long, you’ll frighten her.” 

“It’s very good of you to give me breakfast, Mrs. 
Long,” Jill broke in quickly. She felt that any more 
of this conversation would really be more than she 
could stand. “It must make a lot of work for you.” 

Mrs. Long laughed. “Not it! I could get a meal for 
six of you and never feel it. Mary here will tell you 
that.” 

“Of course you could!” Mary laughed. “We must 
go now, Mrs. Long. I’m going to ride to the village 
with Miss Everett. I only brought her in to introduce 
her to you. Good-bye till to-morrow.” And she went 
down the garden path, followed by Jill, turning at 
the gate to wave to Mrs. Long, who was standing 
watching them. 

Mary chattered cheerfully all the way to the 
village. She was evidently quite prepared to make 
Jill welcome, and the girl was grateful. She liked 
Mary and had realized immediately that it would be 
a great help to have someone on the farm whom she 
could ask about things, and who yet would not be 
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in a position of authority over her. It would almost 
certainly make things much easier. 

Tea was ready when she went into the post-office— 
a real country tea of cold boiled ham, honey from 
Mr. Thwaites’ own bees, and home-made bread and 
cake. Somehow, in spite of rationing, Mrs. Thwaites 
seemed to be able to provide almost a feast. Jill 
reflected that living in the country would be very 
pleasant in some ways. 

The rest of the evening she spent putting away her 
belongings and writing a short letter to her mother. 
When nine o’clock came she was so tired that, to her 
own surprise, she found herself more than ready for 
bed. 

“If the air here makes me as tired as this,” she 
thought ruefully to herself, “what on earth shall I be 
like when I really start to work?” And she rolled 
over on to her side and slid quickly into a deep, 
dreamless sleep. 

She awoke with a start next morning, to find the 
sun pouring straight into her bedroom. She had 
pulled the curtains back and opened the windows 
wide before getting into bed last night. I m not going 
to sleep with my curtains drawn even if there is a 
blackout!” she had thought, but she had been careful 
to leave her clothes where they could quickly be 
seized if there were an air-raid alarm. Everything 
had been peaceful, however, and she lay for a few 
minutes enjoying the feel of a Sunday morning in 
the country, until a faint smell of bacon and the 
distant rattling of cups brought her out of bed, and 
the discovery that it was almost nine °’ cI ° ck 
her hurry with her dressing. No need to offend Mrs. 
Thwaites’ critical eye with her uniform this morning, 
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anyway! She laughed to herself as she put on a pretty 
light summer frock, realizing that opportunities for 
wearing it would be few and far between. She ran 
down die stairs and greeted Mrs. Thwaites gaily as 
she came into the sitting-room, announcing that she 
intended to go to church, and was rewarded by the 
unmistakable air of approval with which her land¬ 
lady regarded her. 

“As a matter of fact, Mrs. Thwaites,” said Jill 
thoughtfully as she ate her crisp bacon and beautifully 
fried egg with critical enjoyment, “the one thing I 
don’t like about my job is that I don’t see how I am 
ever going to get off for church. I shall miss it 
frightfully. I always went at home every Sunday, and 
how I am to get to Communion I can’t think!” 

“Cows must be milked!” said Mrs. Thwaites, “but 
I don’t hold with all this Sunday work. I suppose 
farmers can’t keep enough folk occupied to let them 
have time off, but a body should have a rest on 
Sunday, and everybody ought to be able to go to 
church in the morning as well as at night.” 

“Of course I could go at night.” Jill had been 
trying to puzzle out what Mrs. Thwaites had meant 
by her remark about farmers and had just realized 
that, unless more men than were actually needed 
were employed, time off on Sunday couldn’t be 
allowed very often to any of them. “But I can’t go 
to Communion. That’s just when I shall be milking, 
and I can’t get a whole day off ever, so I shall never 
be free then.” 

“There’s a Communion service once a month in 
the evening,” said Mrs. Thwaites. “I’m chapel 
myself, but I like a good church service every now 
and then.” She began to clear the table, and Jill 
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strolled to the window, realizing for the first time 
that Evening Communion, which she at home would 
never have thought of attending, might be the only 
service of this kind at which she could be present. 
She had meant to get up and go to the service at 
eight o’clock that morning, but she had not awakened 
in time. 

The little grey stone church was well attended, and 
the singing not at all bad, considering it was a 
country church in war-time. Jill enjoyed the service, 
and by the time she had eaten her dinner and 
changed into her breeches and sweater, she felt quite 
at home in Feltenham. 

Mr. Brown did not appear that afternoon. Jill 
spent the time in the cowsheds with Mr. Long and 
Mary, receiving her first initiation into the art of 
milking. She learned that mechanical milking had 
not long been installed at the farm, and that neither 
Mary nor Long was very enthusiastic. 

“All this machinery is all right,” grunted Long as 
he showed her first how to start the engine and then 
how to place the machine on the first cow, “but you 
can’t beat the old way! I’ve known a cow last as long 
as seventeen year, but these won’t! They’ll be wore 
out afore that! No, you can’t beat the old ways. 
Till wondered just how much of this was prejudice 
and how much fact, and decided that perhaps there 
was a little of each about it. In any case, it was quite 
evident that mechanical milking was much quicker 
and could be done with fewer people working, 
which, in war-time, was a consideration. 

She discovered that cows were not all cut to a 
pattern. There was Rosie, for instance, a large placid 
animal in a stall to herself. Mary told her that Rosie 
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had calmly refused to be milked by mechanical 
means. She just stood there and refused to give any 
milk at all. Not only that, but she would allow no 
one but Long to milk her. Evidently a lady of deter¬ 
mination! Another funny trick of hers was that she 
would only enter the cowshed by one particular 
door. Her stall was much nearer the second door in 
the shed, and to reach it she had to pass this door, 
but enter by it she would not. When first she had 
gone into the shed she had entered by the other door 
and she absolutely declined to enter except in this 
particular way. 

Jill learned that the cows, although milked by the 
mechanical milker, were milked by hand afterwards 
by Long. She remembered he had done this the day 
before and she had wondered why. He told her that 
this was because they refused to give up all their 
yield of milk unless finished off by hand—“stripping,” 
as he called it. He showed her how to stroke their 
udders to assist the milk to come, and warned her 
that each cow had peculiarities all her own, which 
must be remembered and watched. 

“Mr. Long,” said Jill eagerly, “will you show me 
how to milk by hand? I think this way of milking is 
very interesting, but I shan’t feel that I know as 
much as I ought to about milking if I can’t do hand 
milking as well.” 

“Yes. I’ll teach you. You can start to-morrow. 
Daisy here is going off her milk, she’s only giving 
about seven pound or so; you can start on her. She 
likes hand milking, don’t ’ee, Daisy?” Long slapped 
Daisy affectionately on her rump, and she swished 
her tail and turned her head to gaze benevolently at 
him. 
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“Don’t the cows like this way of milking, then?” 
asked Jill, as she carried a bucket across to be weighed 
and under Mary’s directions carefully entered the 
milk on the milk-sheet hanging on the wall of the 
cowshed. 

“Most of them do.” Mary paused a minute, then 
began to laugh. “There’s Julia, now. She loves it.” 

“Which is Julia?” Jill looked from one cow to 
another, wondering when she would begin to identify 
them as Mary and Long could do. 

“That’s Julia. Over there—that black-and-white 
one. She adores the sound of the motor when we start 
milking. We have to have the bucket ready beside 
her before starting up the engine and hastily put the 
teat-cups on the moment the gauge is up to pressure, 
or in her enthusiasm she lets her milk down on to 
the floor before we can catch it!” 

“Not really! What an extraordinary cow!” Jill 
gazed with wonder at the placid Julia who, having 
been milked some time ago, was standing peacefully 
chewing the cud and apparently dreaming happy 

dreams. 

“Oh, they’re all different. You’ll find that out lor 
yourself. Nice things though; I > love them. So will 

you, when you’re used to them.” 

Jill discovered that afternoon just why it is neces¬ 
sary to wear rubber boots in a cowshed. She decided 
that in future she would wear her dungarees also and 
keep the breeches for less dirty work. Cows are 
definitely not clean animals, or respecters of persons, 
and it seemed to Jill that she spent her dme 
alternately milking and swilling buckets of water 
over the floor of the cowshed. “Mucking out which 
she discovered meant cleaning the shed up after the 
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cows had left it, did not appeal to her at all, and she 
was glad that usually Long did most of it. 

She went back at five to her lodgings, rather tired 
but happy, and wondering why every one had told 
her that she would find the work so heavy. She had 
not realized that she had so far done practically no 
work at all, but next day was different. As she set 
her alarm clock for five o’clock she wondered what 
it would feel like to rise at that early hour every 
morning, and chuckled sleepily as she remembered 
Cynthia’s dismay when she heard what hours a land 
girl had to keep. 

“I like it though! Yes, I do! And I’m going to like 
it more.” And she burrowed deeper into her pillows 
and was soon sleeping, so soundly that the sound of 
a distant siren, and gun-fire from the hills miles 
away, failed to penetrate her slumber. If the raiders 
had come nearer she might have awakened, but they 
did not, and Jill slept peacefully on. 


Chapter Four 


MARY 


* / am more than common tall. 

As You Like It 

W ith a confused feeling of alarm, Jill sat bolt- 
upright in bed wondering what on earth was 
that terrific jangling noise next to her ear, then 
realized that it was her alarm clock. She sank back 
again with a groan of dismay and pulled the bed¬ 
clothes well up to her chin. Surely it couldn’t possibly 
be time to get up. It was pitch dark and cold; it 
wasn’t time to go to the office yet. Then her bemused 
senses cleared and with an exclamation she sat up 
in bed again, and this time did not allow herself time 
to think but pushed back the bedclothes and got out 
of bed shivering. She groped her way to thc window 
and shut the casements, then pulled the blackout 
curtains closely across and, feeling her way back to 
the bed, felt for and found a box of matches° n ,. th ' 
bookshelf above her head, struck a match and lit a 
candle standing in its candlestick beside the matches 
The dim warm light glowed in the room, suddenly 

the place came alive and sotnehowintimatelycosy 

The candle cast long shadows on the wal ^ a " d f ^‘ 
hastily pulled on her clothes and tiptoeing for fear 
of waking Mr. and Mrs. Thwaites went to the 

46 
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curtains over every window through which a chink 
of light might show, and she was glad now of her 
landlady’s care. 

It seemed to her sleepy senses ages before she was 
dressed, but when she at last made her way cautiously 
downstairs, the clock on the sitting-room mantelpiece 
pointed to only twenty minutes past five. Jill yawned 
and went across the room to fetch her shoes, which 
she had left there the night before. She stopped, 
surprised, on her way past the table on seeing a 
thermos and a note lying there. The note said quite 
simply, “Miss Everett, Drink some tea before you go 
out,” and Jill, grateful and astonished, poured some 
of the welcome hot liquid out of the thermos and 
gulped it down before she put on her hat and 
mackintosh, made her way out through the kitchen 
into the garden at the back of the house, extracted 
her bicycle from the shed, and set off on her ride to 
the farm, still feeling half awake. 

It was not quite six when she reached the farm, 
but Mary was already there. Jill was glad to step 
inside the long cowshed, and soon all thoughts of the 
early hour were forgotten in the interest of her work. 
By the time the cows were milked she felt as if she 
had done a long day’s work. Her arms and shoulders 
were aching with the effort of lifting the heavy cans, 
and she envied Mary the ease with which she handled 
them. She was ravenous too, and went in to Mrs. 
Long’s cottage to eat unashamed what seemed to her 
an enormous breakfast, understanding for the first 
time how it was that farm labourers always seemed 
to have big appetites. 

After breakfast she waited, feeling somewhat at a 
loss. Mary had vanished. She was to pick up the 
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van, which by that time had completed half its 
round, and to finish the round with it, in order to 
get used to at least part of the daily routine before 
taking it over. 

Just when Jill was beginning to feel that she was 
completely forgotten, Mr. Brown appeared. 

“Good morning, Miss Everett. Come along. You 
can help Austin thatch the ricks. He’ll show you just 
how to do it.” He went off at a brisk pace through 
the farmyard and into one of the fields, where a 
large hayrick was standing in one corner. Here was 
a huge pile of old straw and, standing thoughtfully 
regarding it, one of the farm hands, an oldish man 
with a weatherbeaten, lined face. 

“’Morning, Austin. Here’s Miss Everett. She will 
help you. She knows nothing about it, so you’ll have 
to show her.” And Mr. Brown left them. 

Jill smiled shyly at Austin, who was regarding her 
silently. He went slowly across to the pile of straw 
and picked up one of two curious-looking, large 
forked sticks. Jill wondered what on earth she was 
expected to do with it. Did she beat the straw or 
what? And if so, why? Austin looked at her and 


smiled. . . . . . , 

“Did ’ee ever see one o’ these, missie? he inquired. 

His voice was low and slightly husky, with a very 
pleasant up-and-down, country burr in it. Jill took 
an instant liking to him. She shook her head. 

«No never.” 

“Well now, then I’ll show ’ee! We calls d a ‘dog,’ 
see? You makes this yere straw into a long high pile, 
see? Then you takes out handfuls and lays ’em along¬ 
side of ’ee. Watch me, missie,” and he proceeded to 
show her, talking as he worked. “Now you mustn 
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leave no old rubbish in your handfuls, so you take 
that out.” He ran his fingers through the handfuls 
of straw, pulling out the bits of loose stuff with a 
combing motion. “Then you puts ’ee into bundles, 
like this yere, and you puts ’ee into the stick, on top 
of each other.” He began to put the bundles into 
the stick, each bundle slightly crosswise to the last, 
evidently so that they should not be mixed up, and 
when he had tightly packed the stick up to the top 
of the V-shaped end, he pulled a piece of string 
across to hold it in place, and straightened himself 
triumphantly. 

“Not hard, be ’ee, missy?” he asked. “Now do you 
fill ’ee up again, same as I do, and then you hands 
’ee up to I.” 

Jill set to work using the second “dog.” She found 
that although quite easy, it was a prickly job, and 
more than that, very difficult to fill her stick by the 
time Austin had disposed of his first lot and was 
ready for the next. In fact, when she managed to get 
it filled before he had come down the ladder and 
was waiting for it, she felt quite triumphant. She 
had filled the “dog” quite a number of times before 
this happened, but the old man displayed no im¬ 
patience. Time did not seem to have any meaning 
to him. He had a job to do and would do it; how 
long it took was not his concern. As she grew more 
used to the farm, Jill was constantly being struck by 
this characteristic in the farm hands, and she grew 
to realize that it was all part of working so close to 
nature. Nature would not hurry, why should they? 

She gave a triumphant little laugh as she finished 

niling the stick and saw that he was still on the 
ladder. 


D 
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“You didn’t have to come down this time, Mr. 
Austin!” she said gaily. “I’m getting quicker at it, 
aren’t I?” Her short hair was blowing about in the 
light breeze, her face was flushed by the concentra¬ 
tion she had given to her work, and the old man’s 

eyes lightened as he looked at her. 

“You do ’ee very well considering,” he said slowly, 
as he took the stick from her outstretched hands. “I 
have known men who did as little or less than you 
does!” And Jill gasped at this back-handed compli¬ 


ment. 

She thoroughly enjoyed her work as straw-drawer. 
It was monotonous, but the race between Austin and 
herself was fun; fun, too, learning new names for 
things, “dog” for the stick and “clugs” for the bundles 
of straw; and it was delightful working out there in 
the corner of the field, with the sweet country smells 
all about her. Over in the next field she could see 
two of the farm horses slowly pacing along drawing 
the plough after them. Mr. Brown was guiding it: 
evidently he worked as well as his men. She was quite 
sorry when twelve o’clock arrived and it was time 
for dinner. As she cycled quickly back to the village 
she felt thoroughly happy, and she informed Mrs. 
Thwaites that she was going to like the life. Mr . 


Thwaites sniffed. 

“Early days to talk, lass!” she 

wait till winter. How will you 


said drily. “You 
like it with snow 


° VhftTftcrnoon Jill was shown how to hand-mil^ 
She settled herself on the small nulkrng-stoolas Long 
showed her and began to manipulate :Da sy s t<=att. 

Daisy didn’t seem to like it much, sh ‘ TU1 t 

head and regarded Jill with a pained look. Jill went 
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on pulling, her face flushed and determined, but 
with a wary eye on Daisy, of whom she was secretly 
a little scared. Daisy seemed so very big, and she felt 
so small sitting there. She wondered if the cow would 
get impatient and knock her over. She remembered 
hearing that they did this sometimes. 

Long watched her critically. “You haven’t quite 
got the hang of it: see, like this.” And he took the 
teats in his strong hands and began to milk. Jill 
watched with fury. 

“Why, it’s coming out properly, and there was 
only a trickle when I did it!” she said indignantly. 
Long laughed. 

“You’ll do it in time. Try again.” 

“I’m sorry for Daisy; she must be a very patient 
creature to stand it!” muttered Jill as she tried again. 
This time she managed better, and before long the 
milk really seemed to be beginning to flow faster. 
Long stood watching her. 

“That’s better, but not quite right yet. You’re 
pulling too much. You want to squeeze —not pull. A 
big squeeze, see, and just a little pull. Watch again.” 

Jill watched again, and saw this time where she 
had been wrong. When once more she tried it was 
more successful, but the difficulty was to keep it up. 
Her arms and wrists ached until she could have 
cried, but she went on doggedly, trying her best, and 
Long seemed satisfied. Milking by hand seemed to 
her much more fascinating than mechanical milking, 
although much harder, and not nearly so easy to 
learn. It was actually several days before the milk 
really seemed to foam into the pail as it did when 
Long milked, and Jill’s feeling of triumph when at 
last she realized that she was becoming proficient 
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can hardly be described. At the end of her first 
afternoon she had felt she would never learn; her 
arms and muscles ached so that she could hardly 
raise her arms, and she was so tired that night when 
she went to bed that she could hardly sleep. 

By the end of her first month she was getting used 
to the work. Perhaps if she had had to spend her 
whole time in the dairy she might have found it 
monotonous, but the washing-up was done by a boy, 
Tom by name, and consequently her mornings and 
early afternoons were spent in the fields. She had 
been taught how to mix food for the pigs and the 
calves, was quite expert in helping Long clean the 
cows, thought nothing of helping to muck-out the 
sheds, and even fed the bull without much fear. She 
and Austin had become fast friends, and she had 
learned many things from him, not only about farm 
life, but legends of the countryside, delivered so 
seriously that she never quite knew whether or not 
he really believed what he was telling her. 

All this time she had felt too tired when her work 
was done to do anything but go straight home, but 
now she suddenly began to find things easier and to 
take an interest in things outside the farm. Mary had 
two or three times asked her home in the evenings, 
but so far she had refused, and as they could not 
have the same half-day off, she had seen nothing of 
her outside the farm. 

One morning about the end of October her restless 
feelings came to a head. She had spent the morning 
in the fields with most of the other farm workers 
pulling mangolds, a monotonous, back-breaking, but 
highly°necessary occupation. When Jill first tried it 
she thought her back would break in two, but once 
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her muscles were used to the new strain upon them 
it was not too bad. At least it was in the open and 
provided a change from her dairy work. 

When she returned to the farm after her midday 
meal Mary was just arriving also. The two girls 
nearly had a collision in the narrow entrance, and 
both sprang off their bikes at the same moment, 
laughing. 

“Goodness, Jill!” Mary started to wheel her bike 
up the lane to the farm. “I didn’t see you coming. 
It would be too bad if either of us was laid up with a 
sprained ankle just now, especially as the result of 
anything so silly as a bike accident.” 

“Why just now?” inquired Jill, following her. 

“Well, you’ve just got used to things, and I’ve got 
used to my new job, and I thought it was time we 
got together a bit. You’ve gone nowhere since you 
came here, and I think it’s time you did. It’s not 
good for you just going back to your digs every night. 
You ought to be having some fun.” 

“What kind of fun?” inquired Jill, amused. She 
wondered whether the country could possibly supply 
much interest in the evenings, especially now that 
the days were shortening. 

“Oh, heaps of kinds. Badminton, whist drives, 
theatricals. Oh yes,” in answer to Jill’s look of sur¬ 
prise, “we had a very good dramatic society before 
the war. It’s been defunct ever since, but some of us 
think we might try and give a show sometime soon. 
It’s time we did.” 

“Would anybody come?” Jill was sceptical. She 
knew from letters from Cynthia that people were 
not too keen on going out at night now that air-raid 
warnings were so common. 
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“Oh, I think they would. We’ve not had anything 
much near here, you know. We’re a little off the 
beaten track. Of course they might try for the camp, 
if they knew where it was, but I think Guildford and 
Aldershot are more likely, and they don’t fly over us 
to get there. It’s worth trying, anyway. You don’t 
feel nervous about being out in a raid, do you? ’ 

“I don’t think so. I never have been out in one, 
as a matter of fact. They’d hardly started when I 
came here, you know, so I really can’t say. But I 
certainly am spoiling for some fun.” 

They put their bikes away in the shed and walked 
over to the cowshed, still talking. Mary stood and 
watched while Jill got into her milking outfit. Long 
had gone to fetch the cows from the field, so that the 
two girls were alone. 

“I must go and pull some more of those wretched 
mangolds,” said Mary lazily, “but I’ll wait till you 
start here. Look, Jill, to-morrow evening a few of us 
are meeting at our place to see if we can’t resurrect 
the dramatic society. Come back with me to tea. I II 
see that someone takes you home afterwards. Will 
you? It would give you a chance to meet people.” 

“I’d love to!” said Jill, with an expression of 
pleasure in her face. “Any one interesting coming? 
I’ve met no one yet, as you said, except the Thwaites 

and the people here, and—oh yes-” She stopped 

and frowned. “The only other person I’ve seen was 
a very disagreeable man who was here the first day 1 
came. I’ve seen him round once or twice in the 
distance since. He told Mr. Brown I looked like 
something out of a play. I overheard him. 

“You don’t mean Dick Power, the vet, do you. 
Mary looked at her in amazement and then chuckled. 




Mary 


"I believe you do! He was here the afternoon you 
came. Why, he’s awfully nice when you get to know 
him, and he’s a very good actor, one of the best 
we have.” 

Jill snorted. “Oh, is he? Well, I thought he was 
horrid, and anyway, why isn’t he in the army? He 
looked young enough.” 

“Oh, he is! But he can’t go. For one thing he’s 
doing the work of two or three people here, and for 
another they wouldn’t take him. He had an accident 
out hunting just before the war, and it’s left something 
wrong with one of his legs. He’s slightly lame. It 
doesn’t show unless he’s very tired or in a hurry, 
but he is.” 

“Oh,” said Jill; then she added with decision: 
“Anyway, I still think he’s a disagreeable creature. 
Don’t expect me to be nice to him, because I don’t 
feel like it, that’s all.” 

Mary only laughed and, Long appearing at that 
moment, left the shed to start her afternoon’s work 
in the fields. Jill, who wanted very much to accept her 
invitation, nevertheless found the edge of her enjoy¬ 
able anticipation blunted by the knowledge that she 
would have to meet Dick Power, and hoped fervently 
that she would not be expected to be pleasant to 
him. She had not liked the look of him when she 
first saw him, and the unfortunate fact that she had 
overheard his comment had added to her prejudice. 
She found herself wishing that he had been able to 
go into the army, or at least that if he could not 
do so he need not have turned out to be one of Mary’s 
friends. 

She hurried home the following dinner-time in 
order to have time to devote longer than usual to 
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her appearance. She wondered whether to take a 
frock with her to change into and finally decided that 
it would be foolish. This gathering was not a party; 
merely going out to tea. The meeting was incidental. 
So she simply put on a clean shirt and stockings, gave 
her breeches a thorough brush and saw that she 
looked as spick-and-span as possible. When she and 
Mary were released about five o’clock the weather 
had changed and it was raining, a persistent, steady, 
fine rain which blotted out the landscape and made 
the countryside look sodden and grim. Mary came 
in from her work of mangold-pulling looking 
thoroughly soaked and disreputable, and Jill, look¬ 
ing at the rain, thought with dismay that she herself 
would look nearly as bad by the time they had cycled 
to Mary’s home. 

“Come on, Jill; keep your boots on and shove your 
shoes in my case. It’s not far, so you won’t get very 
wet. I’m wet already, but we’ll have baths when we 
get home. I asked Mother to see that the water was 

hot and she promised she would.” 

Jill had never been further from Feltenham than 
the farm, and she found now that Mary’s house was 
about half a mile further along the same road. It was 
a pretty house, long, low, and comfortable-looking, 
standing back from the road in an attractive garden, 
with orchard and kitchen gardens at the side. 

The two girls wheeled their bikes round the side 
of the house and placed them in a shed, then, at 
Mary’s suggestion, went in at the back door because, 
as she said, laughing, “If we go in the front way wc 
shall make an awful mess. We both seem to be rather 

dripping.” , 

They went into a warm pleasant kitchen, ana 
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were met with exclamations of dismay from a stout, 
middle-aged maid who was bustling about getting 
tea ready, and who insisted on the girls taking off 
their wet mackintoshes and boots at once and going 
straight upstairs to have baths. Mary laughed as they 
went upstairs. 

“Emily can’t get used to the fact that I get wet 
about a dozen times a day in this sort of weather. 
She always thinks I shall catch cold. She can’t seem 
to realize that I’m used to it. Take your things off, 
Jill. Here’s a dressing-gown for you. I’ll get the 
bath ready.” 

She went into the bathroom and turned on the 
taps, while Jill, taking off her things, slipped into a 
charming blue dressing-gown and examined Mary’s 
bedroom with frank curiosity. It was a very pretty 
room, neat and orderly, like Mary herself. The 
hangings were mainly blue in colour and there were 
photographs and pictures on the walls, and a few 
well-thumbed books in a hanging bookcase. Jill went 
across to look at them. She always felt that books 
showed a person’s taste more than anything else, and 
she was curious. To her surprise they were mostly 
poetry: Masefield, Rupert Brooke, “The Oxford Book 
of English Verse,” and some by poets with whom she 
was not familiar. There were depths in Mary that she 
had not yet uncovered. 

In a very few minutes she heard Mary calling that 
the bath was ready, and went in to find the room 
warm and steamy. It was a really modern bathroom, 
all black and white, and evidently built with the 

house and not a converted bedroom, as was Mrs. 
Thwaites’ bathroom. 

“How nice!” Jill looked round the room with frank 
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pleasure. “I didn’t know you lived in a modern 
house, Mary. Somehow I thought of all the houses 
round here as old, or at least Victorian anyway.” 

“Oh, there are heaps of recent ones. This is only 
twenty years old. It was built by Sir Henry Maidment 
for his bailiff. That’s what Dad is, you know. My 
grandfather was a farmer, but he lost all his money 
and they had to sell the farm. Dad got a job as bailiff. 
It wasn’t round here; they used to live the other side 
of Hindhead. Then he got this job and we’ve been 
here ever since. Hurry up with that bath, Jill- Tea 


must be nearly ready.” 

Jill did hurry up, although she would have enjoyed 
staying much longer than she did in the hot fragrant 
water, smelling deliciously from the generous handful 
of lavender bath salts which Mary had emptied into 
it. By the time that Mary had had her bath also, Jill 
was dressed again, and she sat on a chair by the 
window watching her friend as she dressed in turn. 

“I’m glad you didn’t bring a frock, Jill, Mary 
remarked as she put on another pair of breeches—the 
ones she had been wearing were soaked through 
and pulled her shirt over her head. “I wear these 
things practically always now, they’re so comfortable. 
Perhaps you don’t think so? I know heaps of land 
girls simply love to get out of breeches and into pretty 

frocks whenever they can.” 

Jill looked rather conscious. I m afraid I agr 
with them, really,” she admitted, laughing. I 
nearly did bring a frock, but I thought it seemed 
rather like dressing-up. Although that seems queer 
doesn’t it? Actually I suppose these things would 

seem like dressing-up to most people. 

“Oh, I think they’re used to them now, and I must 
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say they suit you.” Mary turned and looked at Jill, 
then grinned. “You do look like something out of a 
play, you know. Dick Power was right!” 

Jill’s bright face clouded. “Bother! I forgot that 
man was coming to-night. Sorry, Mary, I suppose I 
oughtn’t to say that when he’s a friend of yours, but 
I do not like him!” 

“You don’t know him,” said Mary drily. “Wait 
until you do! Now come on and be introduced to 
Mother. Tea has been ready for ages, I’m certain. I 
heard Emily hissing in and out ten minutes ago.” 


Chapter Five 


NEW FRIENDS 

A play toward? I'll be an auditor: 

An actor too , perhaps. 

Midsummer-Night’s Dream 


M rs. ward was tall and blue-eyed like her 
daughter, but her fair hair was now grey. For 
all that, she looked curiously young to be the mother 
of any one so grown-up as Mary. Jill wondered just 
what it was that gave her this air of youth, and 
decided it was her frank, enthusiastic manner. She 
liked her immensely and hoped fervently that she 
herself was meeting with the same approval. 

It was very pleasant to have tea in the large room, 
part dining-room and part study, with its outlook 
into the pretty garden; very pleasant too, to sit 
afterwards in the comfortable lounge, with its wide 
french window and large easy-chairs. There were 
books in quantity in both rooms, books of all kinds, 
and Jill, who had realized with some dismay that 
there was no library nearer than the little country 
town, nearly three-quarters of an hour’s bus-ride 
away, exclaimed with joy when she saw them. 

“You are fond of reading?” asked Mrs. Ward, 
smiling at her guest. “Well, borrow anything you 
like. We love to lend to people who appreciate books, 
and it’s not too easy to find things to read round here. 
The County Library isn’t bad, but it doesn t have 
many new books, and in any case it’s not open when 

you can go to it, is it?” 

/f tc Af* 
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New Friends 


Jill was only too glad to avail herself of this per¬ 
mission, and she was happily engaged in looking at 
the books and choosing some to take back with her 
when the rest of the party arrived. 

There were three girls and two men; Mary intro¬ 
duced her to them. Sheila Anderson, the doctor’s 
daughter, who was helping her father as his book¬ 
keeper and dispenser; June Manfield, who lived with 
her parents in Feltenham, but worked in a solicitor’s 
office in Guildford and loved it; Kathleen Drayton, 
the eldest daughter of the Vicar, who was too 
necessary at home to be able to do war work; Mr. 
James, a man of about fifty, retired, and chief Air 
Raid Warden for Feltenham; and Charles Brookes, 
a good-looking young man of about twenty-five, who 
owned a farm in the district and who was doing the 

work of three men himself owing to shortage of 
labour. ° 


Jill saw with relief that Dick Power was not there, 
bhe hoped he was unable to come, and settled herself 
to enjoy these new acquaintances. Mrs. Ward left 
them to themselves, and an animated discussion 
ensued. They were apparently all in favour of trying 
o revive the defunct dramatic society but doubtful 
as to whether they could manage to find a play which 

characters ChearSed and With ° nly * fe ™ male 

ShIt e A y od U erson d * ^ 

Ye f’ 1 ! ov ? it '” J ' 11 did not tell her that before the 
war she had been leading lady in Duncombe’s 

Danr 0St h dram K tlC S0C ‘ ety - She feIt 11131 in d 1 ^ com¬ 
pany where she was entirely unknown she must 

prove herself and not try to live on a reputation of 
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which they could only judge by her word. 

“That’s good! I wish you were a man, though. 
It’s much easier to get girls who are fond of acting 
than men, especially in war-time.” 

The discussion went on as such discussions do. 
One person after another suggested a play, in each 
case a play of which they were particularly fond, 
but every time it had to be turned down as unsuitable. 
Sometimes it was a play which would obviously not 
appeal to the audience they were likely to get, at 
others one which could not possibly be fitted to the 
people likely to be available for acting. 

They were almost in despair when the door 
suddenly opened and Jill, looking up, saw Dick 
Power coming into the room. His face with its 
strongly marked brows and tawny eyes—the eyes 
which so often accompany red hair—was set in 
its usual rather forbidding expression. Jill decided 
again that she did not like him, and although the 
rest of the company evidently did, judging from the 
exclamations which arose as soon as they saw him, 
she did not in the least wish to meet him. Con¬ 
sequently, when Mary introduced them, her manner 
was unconsciously frosty. The young man showed 
no sign that he was aware of it. She saw at once that 
he had recognized her, but to her relief he said 
nothing beyond acknowledging the introduction, 
only giving her a rather scrutinizing glance from his 
queer® eyes 8 as he sat down at the other end of the 
room next to June, who was evidently an old friend 
of his and who welcomed him with effusion. 

Mary, who was getting 

gestio/she made turned down, appealed to him at 
once. 
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New Friends 


“Dick! We want to get up a play! It’s a shame the 
dramatic society should be allowed to drop. Can you 
suggest anything we can do? All of us here want to 
act, but I doubt if we can get any one else.” 

Dick looked thoughtful. “Do you think we’d get 
an audience?” he asked doubtfully. “I’m not sure 
myself. These raids are getting pretty thick, you 
know, and people won’t want to be too far from 
home at night.” 

Mr. James answered him. “I think we should get 
one, but I agree with you that it’s not by any means 
certain. And another thing, you can’t count on me; 
if a raid springs up I shall have to go at once. I’m 
very much afraid we shall have to drop it for this 
winter, at least until we see how things turn out.” 

“Oh, but look here, that’s sickening!” Kathleen 

Drayton broke in quickly. “It’s going to be as dull 

as ditchwater in the village if we don’t do something. 

Surely we could get an audience from the people 

round the village itself, couldn’t we? If the ones who 

live further away don’t want to come, well, let them 
stay away.” 

“I’ve got a suggestion to make.” Charles Brookes 
who had so far taken very little part in the discussion, 
raised his voice at this point. 

“We haven’t been able to find a play that seems 
suitable. Also I agree with Power: it’s not good 
enough to have the expense and trouble of getting 
up a big thing which may have to be dropped or 
interrupted halfway through. Why not make it a 
social evemng? You know what I mean: dancing 

it 0 '’ and d ° ^ ° ne ' aCt P la y or various turns 
during tiie evemng. That wouldn’t cost so much and 

wouldn t take so much rehearsing, and we shouldn’t 
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be likely to lose much if it was a flop.” 

“That’s a good idea!” said Mary decidedly. It 
would be fun, and much easier than doing a three-act 
play. All right, now can we find something we can 
all be in? How many of us are there? Five women 
and three men! Do any of you know a play which 

would be right for us?” . 

There was silence while every one thought hard 

Then Jill said rather diffidently, “I can t think of 

one with so many women. Haven’t you a list of plays 

anywhere? Or couldn’t you do two short plays. That 

might be easier.” , , , , , 

Sheila looked at her. “That would double our 

expenses, wouldn’t it?” she said doubtfully, and 

pondered for a minute. Then her face lighted up and 

she exclaimed, “I know! Dick! You can wnte somc- 

thing for us! You’ve done that sort of thing before 
Well' That would be much better because you could 
fit the parts more easily, and it wouldn t mean 

r °Dkk S power raised his eyebrows and protested. 
“You’re setting me a task, aren’t you? When,do you 
think I’m going to get time to write the thing any 
way? And what sort of thing do you want. Moder 

° r ‘“Ofi 0 "historical! Much more fun! Something about 
the village in the old days! Why not? It would be 
frightfully easy to do.” Kathleen’s voice was enthusi¬ 
astic and her eyes shone as she made her su gR“ 1 °' 1 j 
The men groaned. The idea of a costume, play did 

"°, .ppe.l tc• thm much 

“If it’s so frightfully easy as all that, why d y 
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do it yourself?” he suggested; but that did not suit 
any one. Kathleen protested that she meant it would 
be easy for him , she couldn’t write a line if she tried, 
and the others insisted that Dick was the only person 
who could possibly do it. Finally he gave in, and it 
was settled that he should write a sketch as soon 
as possible and that rehearsals should begin immedi¬ 
ately it was written. 

“Let’s decide to give it just about Christmas. That 
will give us plenty of time to rehearse, and people 
will be so fed-up with the long evenings that they’ll 
be only too pleased to come!” said Mary, and this 
was settled. 

At that moment the door opened and Mrs. Ward 
came in followed by Emily, with coffee-cups and 
plates of biscuits. Jill, who was very fond of coffee, 
but simply couldn’t drink that made by Mrs. 
Thwaites, which was of the essence variety, took hers 
with delight. She looked round the pleasant room, 
listening to the light back-chat which was going on 
between the young people, and decided that she was 
going to enjoy the social life of Feltenham just as 
much as she enjoyed her new work. She was listening 
with so much interest to a fierce argument between 
Mary and Charles as to the merits of mechanical 
against hand milking that it came as a shock to hear 
a voice saying: “Sorry to hurry you, Miss Everett, 
but I believe Mary has arranged for me to drive you 
home, and I must get away now.” 

She looked up and saw Dick Power standing by 
her side. He did not seem in the least pleased at the 
prospect he had outlined, and Jill felt a sudden flash 
of resentment and anger. She had no idea how very 
forbidding she looked as she said coldly: 
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“There’s no need for that, Mr. Power. I’ve got my 
bicycle here.” 

“You can’t ride all that way to-night, Jill,” Mary 
broke in hurriedly, stopping her argument with 
Charles. “You don’t know the roads well enough, 
and besides it’s raining frightfully, much worse 


than it was.” 

“But what about my bike?” protested Jill, hating 
to make herself conspicuous by arguing and yet ex¬ 
tremely reluctant to be driven home by Dick Power. 

“It can go on Dick’s carrier,” said Mary firmly; 
“he can cover it up: it won’t get wet. He’s often done 


that for me.” 

“Mary has settled it, Miss Everett. I’m afraid you 
will have to give in.” Dick Power’s voice was quite 
grave, but there was a little gleam in his eyes which 
told Jill he was quite well aware of her dislike and 
was enjoying it. She stared indignantly at him, then 
subsided, knowing that to protest further would bring 
her into more prominence than she would like. With¬ 
out any further words Dick went out of the room, and 
in about five minutes returned with her mackintosh 
and hat, which he held out to her without a word. 

Jill let him help her into her coat, but something 
in her manner told Mary, who knew her quite well 
by this time, that she was annoyed. The three ot 
them went out into the hall together and Mary 
looked rather apologetically at Jill as the two girls 

waited while Dick went to fetch his car. 

“I’m sorry you don’t want to go with him. 1 torgot 

you didn’t like him, Jill,” she said, “but he’s the only 
person going your way and it’s much too wet for you 

t 0 “It's all right, Mary, I don’t mind,” Jill smiled at 
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her, but she did mind and Mary knew it. 

They went back into the lounge to say good-bye, 
and Jill heard herself accepting invitations for the 
following week from Kathleen and Sheila, and found 
that Mary was promising to bring her to tea on 
Sunday to meet June’s people. It was amazing how 
friendly they all were, and she went out into the hall 
again with a feeling of being at home which surprised 
herself. She did not realize that to be a friend of 
Mary’s was in itself a passport to acceptance among 
Mary’s friends, and that in addition to this they had 
all liked her. Jill was considerably more attractive 
than she knew, even though she was used to approval 
and unconsciously resented criticism. 

She felt now, as she took the front seat by Dick 
Power’s side, rather as though she had exchanged 
the warmth of summer for the bleak cold of winter, 
so entirely different was the mental atmosphere. She 
had longed to refuse to sit by him and to go in the 
back, but one glance had shown her that it was 
completely filled with various oddments, and that 
there was obviously no room. So she sat where he 
indicated, but once they had turned out of the drive 
into the road she sat very still and made no attempt 
to speak. He, for his part, seemed entirely absorbed 
m driving and gave no indication that he even knew 
she was there. It was evidently simply to oblige Mary 
that he had brought her, Jill thought, and decided 
with thankfulness that he obviously disliked her as 
much as she did him and therefore there was no need 
to make conversation. 

She was glad when finally they drew up outside the 

post-office and he opened the door to allow her 
to get out. 
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“You’d better go in, I can put the bicycle away. I 
know where it goes. Good night.” And Jill, finding her¬ 
self so decidedly dismissed, could think of nothing to 
say but “Good night and thank you,” as she ran hastily 
up the path to the back door to get out of the rain. 

It was pleasant to be greeted by Mrs. Thwaites, 
whose dry manner held a gleam of softness in it for 
Jill. Pleasant to go into the sitting-room and find Mr. 
Thwaites smiling at her as he looked up from his 
paper. She was just talking to him when there came 
a peremptory knock on the door and she heard Mrs. 
Thwaites go to open it. A murmur of voices ensued, 
the door was again shut and Mrs. Thwaites came 
back into the room. 

“You left your boots, lass,” she said, and there was 
a look of amusement in her eyes. “Young Dick Power 
just brought them. He said as how I was to teh you 
he had no use for them!” She chuckled drily and Jill 

gave an exclamation of resentment. ^ 

“I never thought about them, but he needn t be 

rude!” she exclaimed indignantly. “He's got no 
manners at all. I dislike him intensely. 

Mrs. Thwaites looked at her, still with that gleam 


of amusement. , , 

“Do ye now, lass?” she commented. Aye, he s 

abrupt is Dick, but he’s a good lad for all that, and 

right down good at his job. He’s fair wonderful with 

“He probably is, but I don t like him, said Jill 
decidedly, and saying good-night went upstairs, 
to dismiss the thought of Dick Power and hiun¬ 
pleasantness completely from her mind, and to 
dwell with pleasure on the knowledge that she had 

made some new friends that day. 
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EPISTLE TO CYNTHIA 

I shall continue my letter gradually and journal-wise 

CHARLES LAMB 

THE POST OFFICE 
FELTENHAM 

October 14, 1940 

D ear cynthia, 

(Tm sorry my letters to you have been so 

scrappy, but honestly I’ve had very little time to 

write, j have managed to send fairly long letters to 

Mother, but anything extra,' even to you, was simply 

more than I could do. You’ve no idea how' tiring 

farm work is when you’re not used to it. At first I 

was so stiff I could hardly move, and bed seemed the 

most lovely place on earth. Now I’m getting more 

used to it, andjPm going to write you a diary letter 

for the next few weeks, telling you about everything 

here, so that you will know what I’m talking about. 

I told you about my Yorkshire landlady, didn’t I? 

At first I wasn’t quite sure that I was going to like 

her. She has a queer way oTsaying dry things that 

sound rather sarcastic until you get used to them, 

but she’s really awfully nice, and I believe she likes 

me. I think I told you about my arrival at the farm. 

I know I mentioned Mary Ward, the other girl 

working on the farm, but I don’t think I described 

Mr. Brown the farmer, or Long the cowman, and as 

one is my boss and the other the person I work with 

most of the time, perhaps you’d be interested if I 
told you about them. 
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I think you’d like Mr. Brown. He’s not frightfully 
young, about forty I should think, but rather nice- 
looking; tall, with dark hair—a bit grey at the sides— 
grey eyes, awfully neat and spick-and-span. I’ve 
never seen him look untidy, even when he’s working. 
He doesn’t utter much, and he hardly ever praises 
anybody, but the men like him for all that. He’s so 
just—never gets in a temper, or if he does, doesn’t 
show it. If he’s not pleased he doesn’t say much, but 
what he does say is to the point! There’s no slacking 
when he’s about. Long and I don’t come very much 
into contact with him. We’re in the cowsheds most 
of the time, you see, and he’s out on the farm a 


good deal. 

Long’s the person I work most with. He seems to 
me a typical countryman, a quiet man, middle-aged, 
with a slight country burr in his speech. I like him. 
In fact, he’s been really decent to me, and it can’t 
have been easy having to teach me everything, 
because I really was frightfully ignorant at first. 

To begin with, cows aren’t nearly as easy to 
manage as I thought they would be. For the first two 
days they all looked alike to me, except for their 
colour, and there didn’t seem as much difference in 
that as I’d have liked! He told me their names, and 
when I couldn’t remember which was Daffodil and 
which was Daisy, he just looked at me with a kind ot 


resigned patience and said: 

“But these cows aren’t all alike now, missic. Take 
a good look at ’em. Cows is as different as people, and 
they want treating different, same as people do. But 
that’s always the way with you young folks You 
don’t use your eyes. Boys is as bad as girls nowadays 
I couldn’t make out what he was driving at, but 
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later on it turned out his son was a great disappoint¬ 
ment to him—didn’t take to the land at all. He was 
fifteen and mad on aeroplanes, and quite determined 
to be in the Air Force when he grew up, and Long 
couldn’t understand it. I could. I like Long, but he’s 
so wrapped up in his work that I can quite imagine 
a youngster getting bored if he didn’t happen to 
have the same tastes. 

It didn’t take me very long to get used to the 
automatic milker, but I don’t really enjoy using it. 
It’s an extraordinary-looking thing. First of all there’s 
the bucket, which by the way is frightfully heavy. It 
has to be, or the cow might kick it over. Incidentally, 
I was very wary at first for fear one of the cows might 
decide to kick me y although now I’m quite used to 
them and never think about it. Owing to the weight 
of the bucket I have to empty the milk into another 
pail before I can weigh it—an ordinary milking 
bucket of standard weight—and even that seems 
heavy enough when it is full of milk! Then there’s the 
lid, and on that is what they call the pulsator, a large 
air tube you fix to the taps above the cow’s head, the 
milk tube and the smaller double air tube, both of 
which connect with the claw and teat cups. All this 
sounds fearfully complicated, doesn’t it? But really 

it’s quite easy to manage, and much quicker than 
hand milking. 

Long, by the way, was rather suspicious of me at 
first. He was used to Mary, who is a country girl, but 
me, as a town creature, he both rather despised and 
distrusted. At least, I think he did from the things he 
said sometimes. I must admit I was awfully slow at 
first, and it took all my courage not to show I was 
frightened the first time he showed me the bull, which 
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was living in a shed by itself. He’s simply devoted to 
Rufus (that’s the bull’s name, by the way), and 
when I finally managed to feed him without showing 
how scared I was, I think Long at last decided that 
perhaps some day in the very far-distant future he 
might succeed in making an imitation of a milker 

and cow-hand out of me! 

Oh, I had a visit from the area representative of 
the Land Army yesterday. She blew in just when we 
were in the middle of milking and I hadn t much 
time to talk to her. She seemed very nice, asked me 
how I was getting on, and said if I wanted help in any 
way I was to apply to her at once. I told her I was 
quite happy and comfortable, and she seemed relieved, 
and went. She was probably glad I didn’t make any 
complaints. It must be a difficult job keeping an eye 
on all the land girls in the district, and dealing with 
complaints, because of course some girls would 

complain quite a lot if things were hard. 

Actually, you know, Cynthia, I’m surprised this 

work isn’t harder. I did find it awfully tiring at first, 
my arms ached like fury after hand milking the first 
time, and it’s not exactly easy lifting pails of swill to 
feed the pigs, but it’s very fascinating. I certainly 
prefer it to working in the fields, although I do some 
of that, you know. I’ve learned to harness Roger, our 
farm horse, and I’m going to learn to drive the 
tractor. But I love the smell of the cowsheds, and 
there’s something satisfying about the very monotony 
of the job. Then you’ve no idea how triumphant I 
felt the first time I really managed to milk a cow 
properly. I don’t often hand milk, Long does a 
That’s necessary of that, but I was determined to 
learn how. Too silly to be a milkmaid and not really 
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milk a cow in the old-fashioned way, isn’t it? 

I’ve got awfully fond of the cows too, although 
they’re frightfully unresponsive. Now Roger seems 
really fond of me, but then he’s a horse. There was 
one cow I really did like, and the other day she was 
sent to market. I cried, I really did. Long thought I 
was mad, and even Mary wasn’t sympathetic. It’s 
queer the way country people, or at least farm people, 
seem to think about animals. They’re quite kind to 
them, but they don’t seem to regard them as things 
that really matter, and the idea of being upset 
because a pig you’ve fed is going to be made into 
bacon, or because a cow is going to be sold, they 
simply can’t understand. The only animals they seem 
really to love are dogs and horses. I thought about it 
a lot when I first came here, and I suppose if you are 
running a farm it’s the only sensible way. After all, if 
you are rearing bullocks for the market, you can’t 
afford to get too fond of them or you’d never be able 
to sell them and then where would be our nice roast 
beef? All the same, I simply can’t make myself feel 
that way about it, and they can’t see how I feel. 
Queer, isn’t it? 

Horses, on the other hand, might be human. Mr. 
Brown has a mare, Ladybird by name. She’s a lovely 
thing but I don’t like her, and she doesn’t like me. 
Mr. Brown warned me when I first came not to go 
too near to her by myself. It seems that mares often 
don’t like women—feminine jealousy I suppose! Well, 
the other day I nearly had a nasty accident with her! 
bhe’s usually kept in a loose-box at the far end of the 
stable yard, and I give it a wide berth. But that day 
I d forgotten all about her. As a matter of fact, I 
believe I thought Mr. Brown had her out with him, 
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and I was talking to Tom, the boy who helps clean 
out the dairy and cowsheds, and accidentally I 
leaned up against the door of the loose-box. She was 
inside, and she saw me at once, and before I knew 
what had happened she gave a kind of squeal of rage 
and kicked out with her hoofs at the door, and nearly 
as anything got my face. If Tom hadn’t dragged 
me out of the way I don’t know what would have 
happened. Long heard the commotion and came 
running. He was white with fear and rage. Told me 
I was typical of my generation, hadn’t enough sense 
not to keep away from the mare when I d been 
warned she wasn’t safe with “wummen as he called 
it. I felt really small, but you bet I’ll be careful in 

future. ) ' , o 

I told you this would be a sort of diary, didn t I? 
I’d no time to finish it the other night, and I’ve been 
so busy since that this is the first opportunity I ve 
had to sit down and write. It’s been raming a lot the 
last few days and I’ve been working more indoors; 
cleaning out the granary and whitewashing out some 
of the unoccupied sheds and loose-box^ I rather 
enjoyed it, but you’d have laughed if you d seen me 
My dungarees were simply covered with streaks of 
whitewash. I’m afraid Mrs. Thwaites, who does my 
washing for me, will have an awful time getting them 
clean Long helped me, and he opened out for once 
and was really interesting. I think he’s getting more 
used to me, and has decided I really may be useful 
in time after all. He knows an awful lotabout iammah 
and read me a long lecture on the right way to deal 

' V1 “Cows/’ he said, “is like wummen”—that with a 
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sidelong glance at me. “They’re creatures of habit, 
and if you disturbs their habits they’ll make their- 
selves and you really uncomfortable. You mind how 
they wouldn’t go to their right places the first time 
you tried to feed ’em?” It was quite true, they had 
simply pretended they didn’t know where to go, and 
it was obviously because they knew I was strange to 
it; when Long came on the scene they went to their 
own stalls as meek as lambs! Not, by the way, that 
lambs seem to be very meek! Mary was telling me 
that last year when she had to feed the lambs, some 
of the nearly grown-up ones were so strong they were 
difficult to control, and she had a frightful time 
taking them to market. Thank goodness I don’t have 
to do that! I can’t see myself controlling a flock of 
sheep. I should be worse than Bo-Peep! 

I asked Long which he liked best, cows or sheep, 
and he apparently hasn’t much use for sheep. 

“Silly things sheep is,” he said, as he carefully drew 
his whitewash brush along the wall. “One of ’em 
leads, and the rest follows. Now cows—cows is 
different. I never knew two cows alike. They’ve all 
got their little ways and they sticks to ’em.” 

I asked him if he didn’t sometimes get sick of work¬ 
ing so many days a week and never getting away 
from the farm, and he looked at me in amazement 

“No, why should I?” he asked, “I’m not like the 
young ’uns, always wanting them pictures,” and I 
can’t tell you the scorn he put into the word 
pictures.” “What for they wants to go to them silly 
things for I don’t know. No, I doesn’t want to go to 
the town except just on market days. There’s naught 
to do m the town! Now, there’s always something 
to do in the country.” And yet I know quite a lot of 
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people who think country life is appallingly dull and 
who can’t exist outside a town. 

On reading this over I think I may have given you 
a wrong idea of Long. He’s quite up to date in some 
things. Listens to the wireless and has strong views 
on the war and “them Nazis,” but he is a countryman 
born and bred, and he simply doesn’t want anything 
else, and can’t understand why any one should. He’s 
taught me heaps about farm life, and I thoroughly 
enjoy working with him. 

When I was cleaning out the granary the other 
day I had a rather amusing encounter with one of 
the horses. This was a great creature called Pansy— 
goodness knows why, for anything less like a small 
retiring flower you can’t imagine. She is a huge 
thing; one of the cart horses. I should think she must 
be quite six feet high up to her shoulders (don’t take 
any notice of my way of measuring her, I know I 
ought to talk about hands, but frankly I don’t really 
understand that measurement yet). Well, anyway, 
she is so big that when I’m standing by her side I 
can’t see over her back. She has a wild-looking mane, 
and great feet with shaggy hair on them. It makes 
her look unkempt, like a gipsy. She’s a frightfully 
enthusiastic creature too, and very affectionate. The 
snag is that she’s awfully clumsy, and inclined to 
step on you if you don’t take care. Mrs. Long, is 
frightened of her, but I like her. There’s no malice 
in her at all: not like that wretch Ladybird. 

In a weak moment one day I gave her a handful 
of oats out of the granary. Shocking in war-time, I 
admit, but I did it without thinking. Well, she 
immediately decided that I was a universal provider, 
so to speak, and whenever she sees me now she 
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lumbers across the field and rushes across to me and 
nearly knocks me over in her eagerness. 

As I was saying, I was cleaning out the granary, 
when suddenly the doorway was darkened; there 
was a great clatter, and when I looked round, there 
was Pansy, with her front feet inside the granary 
(the noise had been her hoofs going up the steps!) 
and with her head right inside the bin where the oats 
were, gobbling up great mouthfuls as fast as she 
could. I roared at her, and she rolled the whites of 
her eyes at me but went on gobbling, so I hit her on 
the nose sharply (the only place she can feel at all: 
she’s got a hide like an elephant) and she jerked her 
head up, and hit it a crack against the top of the 
door. But even then she didn’t want to get out, and 
I had to push and hit her for ages before she would 
go! Now whenever I’m in there I have to watch her, 
or she tries to sneak in again. 

This letter is too long. You’ll be tired of reading 
about my experiences. I haven’t mentioned the 
disagreeable parts, you can guess those for yourself. 
I must admit that I don't like getting up in the 
morning early, and I don’t think I ever shall. Still, 
wouldn t go back to the office again for anything, 
and I doubt if any girl with spunk in her would. I’m 
getting awfully strong, and very brown. At least I 
went brown when I first came, and it hasn’t worn off 
I m enclosing a snap Mary took one day when I was 
feeding the pigs. You’ll notice I don’t look quite so 
spipk-and-span as when I first tried on my uniform. 
^Wnte soon, and give me all the news. It seems ages 
ance I left Duncombe, almost like another life. 

Heaps of love, 

Jill 


Chapter Seven 


A TASTE OF WAR 
Fear 

Walks naked, at noonday clear 

GILBERT FRANKAU 


W hoa there, Roger! Stand still, silly!” Jill, a 
workmanlike figure in dungarees and gum-boots 
with her hat (shapeless now from constant exposure 
to wind and weather) crammed well down on her 
head, stood still and looked about her. It was about 
half-past eleven, and in spite of a watery sun trying 
its hardest to thrust its way through the low-hanging 
clouds, the atmosphere was damp and cheerless. 
November is apt to be unpleasant, and Jill was glad 
of her warm pullover as she brought the cart to a 
standstill beside a pile of mangolds ready pulled and 
waiting to be carted. This was a job she did not really 
like. It was tiring work, and when first she had 
attempted it her back and arms had ached until she 
felt like crying. She was used to it now, but it was 
monotonous and lonely. Jill liked company, and here 
alone in the field, with the misty landscape stretching 
away into the distance and no one at the moment in 
sight, she felt almost deserted. She was growing tired 

too, and it felt ages since breakfast. , ,, 

“I don’t think I really like working in the fields, 
she said reflectively to Roger, who stood patiently 
beside her, his brown coat looking dull and damp 

from the slight mist which seemed to permeate 
everything. “And yet—I suppose its better than 
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being in the cowsheds altogether. It is a change, at 
any rate. Well, old boy, I suppose we’d better get 
this lot in!” And she began once more her task of 
loading the mangolds into the cart. 

A sudden thought made her chuckle. She had had 
a long letter from Cynthia that day, and she couldn’t 
help wondering what her chum would say if she 
could see her at this moment, with her boots stiff and 
heavy with mud, her hands roughened and at the 
moment very dirty, her hair wind-blown and tucked 
anyhow under her hat, and her face browned from 
constant exposure to the weather. Actually she looked 
workmanlike and very fit. She had lost the slight air 
of fragility which she had worn when she had left the 
office, and the manner in which she was tackling 
the task of loading showed that her muscles had 
strengthened almost beyond belief. But she could 

quite picture Cynthia’s dismay if she could see 
her now! 

From thinking of Cynthia it was only a step to 
thinking of the new friends she had made down here, 
and she decided that she liked them quite as well as, 
if not better than, the friends of her office days. Mary 
in particular she had grown very fond of indeed. It 
had become a regular thing for the two girls to 
exchange visits, and Jill often regretted that she could 
never have the same half-day off as her chum. It was 
quite easy to fill in her time on that day, however. 
Excursions to Guildford by bus, bicycle rides through 
the beautiful countryside, visits to Kathleen or Sheila 
—all these fully occupied her time. Rehearsals for 
the play had not yet started. Indeed, Dick Power 
had been so busy that he had not yet completed it. 
Jill wondered whether they would be able to produce 
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it for the Christmas season as originally intended. 
Certainly time was growing short now, and if they 
did not start soon it could not possibly be rehearsed 

in time. , . , . , , 

She went on busily with her work, thinking hard 

as she did so. Her face grew graver as her thoughts 

took a more unpleasant turn. Air-raid warnings were 

becoming more frequent. Several times when she had 

been working in the fields or in the cowshed she had 

heard faintly the distant sound of sirens. Sometimes 

gun-fire could be heard, and more than once at night 

bombs had been dropped in the district. No particular 

damage had been done, but it was impossible to help 

remembering that the war was not so very far away 

after all Duncombe had so far escaped, that she 

knew horn the letters she had received from Cynthia 

and from her parents, but Portsmouth, Southampton, 

and most of the other big cities had been bombed. 

There were plenty of evacuees in Feltenham and the 

;urrounding P villages; children who had been sen 
from the bist cities but whose parents in many cases 
were still thfre, enduring the Mitetrfcg with a stubborn 
rage which W wjth admira^n 

a* ™“v b ' b,m 
Ji .r P CL hi|h UP ^ .1* ay. 

to the drone that she never noticed 

they were flying unusua unusually i ou d and 

somehow lab°oured, with a 
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appeared, looming out of the low-lying clouds and 
flying straight towards her. She stood and looked at 
it. There was something unfamiliar in its shape and 
she tried to see the markings. Even as she looked 
there came a sound which she had never heard 
before but which there was no mistaking: the swish 
of a descending bomb. Instinctively she flung herself 
face downwards on the ground, her mind registering 
as she did so “A Jerry!” There was a terrific explo¬ 
sion, and earth and stones flew in all directions, 
while the German chugged away and disappeared 
in the mist. 

Jill lay where she was, stunned and deafened by 
the noise. Then she cautiously got to her feet. She 
was shaking all over with nervous excitement, but 
she was not hurt. Her first thought was for Roger. 
She looked round, expecting to see him lying on the 
ground, and to her utter amazement he was standing 
just in the same place apparently quite calm and 
placid, not even betraying any excitement. 

“My goodness, Roger! Why didn’t you bolt? 
Haven’t you any nerves at all? Thank goodness 
you’re not hurt.” She patted and fondled him, while 
she looked at the crater where the bomb had landed, 
no more than a couple of hundred yards away, and 
her mind, still dazed with the suddenness of it all, 
began to take in what a narrow escape she had had. 

People were beginning to appear from the farm¬ 
yard. As she looked she saw Mr. Brown run out and 
heard him call in a stentorian voice, “Are you hurt?” 
and she had just shouted back when she heard him 
give another yell, and at the same moment the 
deafening drone of the German plane sounded again, 
and she saw it coming back towards her. 
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“Oh, heavens, he’ll get us!” she thought wildly, 
and did the only thing possible: flung herself on the 
ground again and lay waiting. Last time, the thing 
had happened so suddenly that she had not had 
time to be frightened, but now, as she lay there for 
what seemed an interminable age, listening to the 
sound of the descending bombs—one, two, three, 
four—each one seeming nearer, she was frankly 
panic-stricken, waiting with her hands tightly 
clenched on the ground for what was coming. The 
last bomb dropped with an explosion that shook the 
ground, and so near that it seemed a miracle that 
she was unhurt. As she lay there panting, she heard 
this time the quick staccato sound of machine-gun 
fire and the roar of planes, and rolling over, still on 
the ground, she saw two Spitfires sweep across the 
sky in hot pursuit of the raider, which was now 
lumbering off as fast as it could go. 

She got to her feet and looked round. This time 
Roger had moved, he was some distance away down 
the field, but he had not bolted and did not appear 
particularly perturbed, rather more as if he had 
decided that where he had been was an unhealthy 
spot and he had better leave it. Jill began to laugh 
with nervous reaction, and she was still laughing 
when Mr. Brown and two of the farm-hands came 
racing towards her. 

“Miss Everett, are you all right? I thought he’d 
got you that time! Are you sure you’re all right?” 
And Mr. Brown looked anxiously at her as if he could 
not believe that she was really unhurt. 

“Yes, quite all right! Mr. Brown, did you see 
Roger? He never moved the first time, and he’s only 
gone a little way now. Did you ever see such nerves?” 
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She began to laugh again, and the farmer looked at 
her anxiously, wondering if she were hysterical. 

Jill reassured him. “I’m all right. I was scared, of 
course, but the brute’s gone. I don’t suppose it will 
come back, and I’m jolly sure I won’t be so scared 
next time.” 

Mr. Brown looked at her searchingly and laughed: 
a short laugh of approval. She was not scared; her 
laughter was perfectly genuine and she was evidently 
quite prepared to go on with her work. This, how¬ 
ever, he would not allow. 

“You can knock off now,” he said firmly. “I think 
the Jerry’s gone, probably shot down by now, but 
it’s nearly twelve anyway, and you’d better get off 
to your dinner. Being bombed twice is enough for 
one day.” And in spite of her protests he insisted on 
seeing that she returned to the farm. 

Mrs. Thwaites was interested and privately some¬ 
what concerned when Jill, at dinner, told her of her 

narrow escape. She laughed.when told of Roger’s 
calm behaviour. 

Eh! ’ she said, “animals they haven’t the same 
kind of nerves as us, I reckon. Leastways country 
animals don’t seem to have! I mind hearing from a 
friend of mine about their cows—not far from here it 
was, t’ other side of Guildford. She said, did Martha 
that a bomb dropped right in t’ middle of one of 
their fields. It was just when all th* cows were out 
there. And would you believe it? As soon as ever 
those creatures heard the bomb drop, they all turned 
and ran. And they didn’t run away from the bomb 
not them! They just ran up to the crater and stood 
round and looked at it, they were that curious!” 

Jill laughed. “That’s even queerer than Roger,” she 
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said, “but cows are queer creatures and they’re fear¬ 
fully inquisitive. They always seem to want to know 
what’s happening. I never thought they were so sen¬ 
sible ; I always thought they were rather stupid, but I’ve 
changed my mind since I’ve worked among them.” 

“If not running away from danger is sensible, 
they’re that all right!” agreed Mrs. Thwaites drily, 
as she began to clear the table, “but I don’t know as 
I should advise you to do t’ same. What’s sensible 
for animals isn’t always sensible for human beings!” 
And with this sage remark she went out of the room, 
leaving Jill laughing helplessly. 

She went back to the farm to find that all excite¬ 
ment had died down. Long remarked with a twinkle, 
“I hear as how you tried to stop one o’ they German 
bombs, Miss Everett,” and chuckled when she told 
him about Roger’s calm behaviour. As she went 
busily about her work in the sweet-smelling byre, 
noting critically how the yield of milk from each cow 
compared with what they had given on the previous 
day, carrying the heavy buckets, encouraging the 
cows to start their milk flowing, and doing it all 
methodically and carefully, she felt as if the morning’s 
adventure were merely a dream and already so far 
away that she had almost forgotten it. Far more 
important seemed her visit to the calves, one of them 
only three days old. She loved the soft feel of their 
mouths as they greedily tried to nuzzle at her clothes 
and hands in their eagerness for food. The morning s 
narrow escape had actually given her a curiously 
lighthearted feeling, and she found herself enjoying 
to the full the round of duties which seemed so 
monotonous and which yet were always slightly 

different. 
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She met Mary as she was coming back from feeding 
the calves. Mary looked at her curiously. “Well, how 
do you like being bombed?” she asked, and Jill made 
a grimace. 

“I don’t like it at all,” she said frankly; “it was 
actually the most beastly experience I’ve ever had, 
Mary. I didn’t mind the first time, because you see 
I wasn’t expecting it and it all happened so quickly 
there wasn’t time to think. But I will admit I was 
scared stiff the second time. I’m not quite sure 
whether I should be so frightened if it happened 
often, she added meditatively. “I suppose one would 
get used to it. It certainly hasn’t made me feel as if 
I don t want to go out in the fields again, anyway.” 

She was busy feeding the pigs as she spoke, and 
Mary came and stood watching beside her. 
c “ It>s a mercy Roger wasn’t hurt,” she remarked. 

There’ve been quite a lot of animals hurt on various 
farms, you know.” 

think that ’ s . beasUy!” said Jill emphatically. 

it s worse than killing and hurting people somehow. 
Animals are so helpless, and they can’t know we’re 
at war, poor things. I loathe the Germans! Horrid 
callous pigs!” She emptied the last bucket of swill 
into the trough as she spoke and suddenly laughed. 

No, they re not pigs! It’s an insult to a lot of perfectly 

respectable porkers to call them that! I can’t find a 

name bad enough for them. They’re beyond con- 
tempt. 

Mary laughed, but she agreed. Animals were a 
passion with her, and the thought of them hurt and 
maimed had often made her bitterly angry. It all 
seemed so wanton, somehow. She wondered when 
the war would end, and reflected that when it did 
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England must see that such a thing was not possible 
again. Her thoughts took another turn. 

“Dick’s finished the play,” she said apparently 
irrelevantly. Jill looked at her, momentarily at a loss. 

“The play?” she said vaguely. “Oh, for us to act! 
Has he? What made you think of it just then? We 
weren’t talking about acting!” 

Mary laughed. “I don’t know! Yes, I do though. 
Animals!” Then as Jill still looked puzzled, she 
explained. “Animals being bombed. Vets. Dick’s a 
vet. Dick. The play. See?” 

“I do now. When do we start rehearsing?” 

“We thought this Saturday. The others can come, 
and I thought perhaps you’d stay the night with me, 
then there would be no difficulty about getting 
back.” 

“I’d love to.” Jill was pleased. She had not enjoyed 
that ride with Dick, and to be relieved of the necessity 
of going with him added to the enjoyment of staying 
for a night with Mary. 

Mary eyed her thoughtfully. She was well aware 
that Jill still disliked Dick. Privately she thought her 
silly, and hoped that in time she would be as friendly 

with him as with the others. 

“There, I’ve finished!” Jill gave a sigh of relief. 
Although she would not have confessed it, she was 
more tired than usual this evening. Actually her 
experience of the morning was responsible but this 

did not occur to her. 

She spent the evening quietly in her own room, 
writing to Cynthia. The room looked very cosy in 
the warm lamplight, and it was well heated. When 
the cold weather started Mrs. Thwaites had un¬ 
earthed an oil stove which gave out a marvellous 
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amount of heat. It also tended to make the atmo¬ 
sphere somewhat stuffy, especially if the windows 
were shut. At first Jill had found it unbearable,— 
she had not dared to open the windows for fear of 
the blackout blowing in. (Although Feltenham was 
only a small village the wardens were extremely strict 
about lights, and she had no wish to bother Mrs. 
Thwaites.) After much thought, however, she had 
managed to fasten the outer edges of the curtains to 
the window frames with long strips of gummed paper, 
of the kind used for strengthening the windows. It 
was not pretty but it was very effective, and by 
judicious pinning in the middle she could always 
have the window open unless there was a particularly 
strong wind. 

As she sat writing now she glanced around her and 
thought that her room in her real home at Duncombe 
had not seemed so homelike or so much her own as 
this. She had sent for some of her most cherished 
pictures and ornaments and even for some of her 
favourite books. Now that they were arranged, the 
room seemed to have taken on a new character. She 
felt rested and at peace in it. She went on with her 
letter. 

“You ask me if I don’t get very bored. I don’t, a 
bit! I’ve no time. You try getting up at five every 
morning, my dear! Try doing a really hard day’s 
work, physical work, a good part of it in the open, and 
I defy you to be bored. The evenings are too short. 
By nine o’clock I am yawning my head off and 
longing for bed. Of course I do stay up later than 
that sometimes. I told you about the play we are 
getting up, didn’t I? It’s written by one of the men 
here, the vet of the district. I don’t know what it’s like 
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yet, but the others say it should be good.” 

She went on to enlarge on the subject of the people 
she had met, wondering whether Cynthia would get 
any clear impression of them as she did so. And 
Cynthia, when she received the letter two days later, 
read it through once and then again. Jill was certainly 
enjoying herself and Cynthia was glad, although it 
was not at all the kind of life she wanted for herself. 
She seemed to know some jolly people too, but— 
Cynthia looked wise as she folded up the letter and 
put it away until she had time to answer it. “I wonder 
what that vet man is like!” was her mental comment. 


Chapter Eight 

THE PLAY’S THE THING 

We will meet; and there we may rehearse 

Midsummer-Night’s Dream 

O n the following Saturday night Mary and her 

friends met once more, this time to consider 

seriously the production of the play which Dick had 

at last completed. He and June had been hard at 

work for the last week typing copies. To-night there 

was a copy for everybody, and June handed them 

round, saying that she hoped to goodness they were 

readable; she had done them in such a hurry that 

there would probably be a good many mistakes. 

Jill eyed her copy with some curiosity. It did not 

seem at all probable to her that Dick Power was 

capable of writing a play which would be actable: 

he did not seem at all that kind of person. She turned 

the pages of neat typescript surreptitiously, trying to 

get some idea of the plot, but before she had time 

to more than glance at it, Mary took command of 
proceedings. 

“First of all, I want to suggest that Mr. James 

produces the play,” she began. “He doesn’t feel that 

he ought to take a part, in case there is an air-raid 

warmng on the night we do it, because he would be 
obliged to go in that case.” 

a :; W ^V SO ^ ouId half audience!” said Sheila 
dnly Most of the men round here are Home Guards 
aren t they?” * 

Yes,” said Charles. “I am myself, but we don’t 
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necessarily turn out when a warning is on, Sheila. 
Our job is to take regular guard duty, and that’s 
rather different from the wardens. I mean, you’d be 
obliged to go if a yellow message came through, 
wouldn’t you, Mr. James? We should turn out, of 
course, if a bad raid blew up, but in that case there 
would be nothing for it but to stop the performance, 
I imagine. The audience would want to go home.” 

“That’s true. The only thing is to hope that a raid 
won’t happen the night we choose for the social!” 
Mr. James looked round at the others. “I don’t mind 
producing, because it won’t stop the whole thing if 
I am called out, as Charles says, and up to now there 
haven’t been any serious raids near us, not con¬ 
centrated ones I mean. I don’t imagine there are 
likely to be. It’s not as if we lay in the path ot the 
aircraft. The only thing we are likely to get would be 
isolated Jerries cruising round. Oh, I think we shall 
be able to give the play, but I certainly don t want 
a part in it. I explained that to Dick before he began 

to write it.” 

“You did. That’s why there are only two men 

parts in it,” said Dick, smiling. 

“I think you made a very good job of it. I d bette 

explain that Mary mentioned the idea of producing 
to me some time ago.” Mr James took up h» copy, 
and looked at it thoughtfully. So I read f 

to-night and Dick and I have provisionally cast it 
I suggest that you read the parts which Igi™ 
to-night, and if any of you are mtscast or don tfecl 

y0 The a r n e d w 0 asa U m P urmur ofa^pVvai Jill said nothing 
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powers, and it did not seem likely that they would 
give a large part to any one they did not know well. 

“I’ll just give you a rough outline of the play,” 
went on Mr. James. “It’s laid in this village in the 
time of the Jacobites. By the way, Power tells me 
that it’s founded on an actual legend. The scene is 
the parlour of the Stag Inn , the actual inn which is 
still here, as you all know. It begins with a conversa¬ 
tion between the landlady of the inn and Letitia 
Wildman, the ward of Sir Anthony Grant, the local 
magistrate. Letitia is waiting for Sir Anthony, who is 
making inquiries in the village for a Jacobite, Francis 
Granville, who is suspected of trying to visit his old 
home in the neighbourhood. Letitia has been in love 
with Francis and is wild with fear that he may be 
caught. He and his sister have been living for three 
years in London but Letitia still remembers him. 
Letitia’s aunt, Lady Lavinia, comes in, and there is 
an amusing dialogue between the old lady and the 
other two. Sir Anthony returns, having found no 
trace of the fugitive, and while Letitia and the land¬ 
lady are out of the room, talks to his aunt and betrays 
how reluctant he is to catch Francis, whom he has 
not seen for years, but who is the son of an old friend 
and neighbour, now dead. 

“A maid shows two strangers into the parlour, a 
young man and a girl, both very fashionable people 
travelling from London. Sir Anthony, struck by a 
vague feeling that he has seen the young man before 
(the girl he does not recognize), becomes suspicious, 
and there is a long dialogue between him, the young 
man, and the girl. Then Letitia comes in, makes 
instant friends with the girl, and they exchange 
confidences. Sir Anthony, left alone with the young 
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man, finally accuses him of being Francis Granville 
and says he must arrest him. The young man acknow¬ 
ledges his identity and Sir Anthony is reluctantly 
taking him into custody when Letitia and the girl 
come in, and the ‘girl’ at once declares that the 
supposed man is his sister, while he is Francis. Letitia 
implores Sir Anthony to spare Francis, and Sir 
Anthony, who has been reluctant all along to arrest 
the son of his old friend, finally agrees to let the two 
go on their way unmolested. The play ends with 
Deborah, the girl, promising that when Sir Anthony 
visits France she will receive him, and Francis telling 
Letitia that some day when he is pardoned, he hopes 
to return and seek her again. Oh, by the way, the 
maid in the cast has a very good little fat part.” 

“I think it sounds really good,” said Sheila, 
delightedly, as Mr. James finished talking. “Now, 
what are the parts? June is the aunt, I suppose; 
she always wants to do old ladies’ parts, doesn t 


she?” 

“Yes, we thought June had better be the aunt. 
You the maid, it’s the kind of part you’ve done so 
well before. Mary the landlady, she’s tall and can 
be made so beautifully stout! Kathleen as Letitia-i 
can just see her as the faithful little sweetheart. 
Every one laughed. Kathleen, who was small and 
dainty, had a deceptively fragile and a PP ca1 '^ 
appearance. Jill, looking across at her wondered 
why the others had laughed. She thought that Mr. 
James was right and she would make a charnu g 
heroine. She had not seen very much of K*thkcn 
and did not realize quite how competent that small 
person was, nor what a calm and decided pepon^lity 
she had. “Miss Everett as Deborah—she will make 
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good boy—Charles as Francis Granville and Dick as 
Sir Anthony.” 

Kathleen looked thoughtful. “Charles makes a 
lovely girl, he’s quite the best female impersonator 
I’ve seen for some time,” she said, “but isn’t Jill 
rather small to look convincing as the supposed 
Jacobite? I mean, she might get away with it if she 
wasn’t acting with Charles, but although he isn’t 
frightfully tall for a man” (“Thank you!” said 
Charles sotto voce), “I think he’ll make her look too 
small when she’s dressed as a man and he’s dressed 
as a girl.” 

“It will be all right,” said Mr. James calmly. “We 
thought of that point. Only you see, I forgot to tell 
you, Letitia knows at once which of the two is the 
man, and she tells Sir Anthony that Francis was 
exceptionally small—Sir Anthony has not seen him 
since he was a boy, he is the only one of the characters 
who has not—therefore, of course, he at once decides 
that Deborah is the person he is after. Every one else 
is so anxious for Francis to escape that they back up 
Letitia, and Sir Anthony is completely deceived. It 
is only when Francis realizes that his sister is in real 
danger of arrest that he reveals the plot.” 

“Oh, that makes a difference. Well, I think it 
ought to be extremely good. Let’s get on with the 
reading, shall we?” 

They settled down to it, and Jill was thankful that 
her part did not start immediately. She was inwardly 
seething with annoyance. So they thought she would 
make a good boy, did they? Well, they were right, 
she would. She knew quite well that her present 
boyish attire suited her, but a conviction that Dick 
Power had written the play specially to put her in 
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that part had grown stronger every minute that Mr. 
James had been talking. The remembrance of her 
first day at the farm was still strong in her mind, and 
Dick’s contemptuous words “Looks like something 
out of a play!” had not been forgotten. Apparently 
he had not changed his opinion. She felt convinced 
that the part he had written for her was intended 
simply to show her that his opinion was unchanged, 
and she wished desperately that she could refuse it. 
To do so, however, would create far more fuss than 
she wished, and would certainly show Dick, at least, 
that she had heard and resented his remark. There 
appeared to be nothing for it but to accept the part 
and say nothing, but her resentment against its author 
deepened, and she wished furiously that it was 
not impossible to tell him exactly what she thought 

of him. 

Her anger had the effect of making her read, when 
her turn came, even better than she usually did, and 
the rest of the company exchanged glances of surprise 
and congratulation as the little play developed. They 
were all quite competent amateur actors, but it was 
evident that Jill was more than that. It was also 
evident that she and Kathleen would make excellent 
foils to each other. There seemed no doubt at all that 

the play would be a success. , 

When they finished reading and discussing it, an 

were having an interval for coffee and biscuits, Dick 
Power made his way to where Jill was sitting, a lit 
in the background, listening to the general conversa¬ 
tion. She looked up with a little frown of annoyance, 

but he did not seem to be aware of it. 

“I am not obliged to leave so early to-night, Miss 

Everett,” he said, smiling at her. “Tell me just when 
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you want to go and I will run you home.” 

Jill looked at him, unsmiling. “Thank you. There 
will be no need for you to trouble,” she said in¬ 
differently. “Mary has asked me to stay the night.” 

He looked slightly taken aback. Her manner made 
it quite plain to him that she was pleased there was 
no necessity to accept his offer. “That’s all right then. 
Mary didn’t tell me. I think the play should be a 
success, don’t you? It seems well cast.” 

“Quite well.” Jill took a sudden resolution. She 
looked at him gravely. “Mr. Power, did you intend 
the parts to be cast as they have been?” 

He smiled slightly. “More or less. I hoped James 
would see them as I did. I know the people quite 
well, you see, and I know what they can do.” 

“You didn’t know what I could do.” The instant 
the words were out Jill regretted them. Dick looked 
at her, mockingly she thought. 

“I had a good idea. I knew you’d look the part 
anyway.” 

Jill gave a hasty glance round. The rest of the 
company were fully absorbed and she knew she 
would not be overheard. She looked straight at Dick, 
and her glance expressed the resentment she felt. 

Yes! You said I looked like something out of a 
play! It doesn’t seem to me a really good reason for 
giving me that part!” 

The young man stared at her for an instant, then 

comprehension came into his face, and the smile left 
his eyes. 

“So that’s what’s the matter, is it?” he said quietly. 

You heard what I said that day and resented it. I 

suppose it’s no use telling you that I didn’t intend 
you to hear me?” 
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“Not the slightest. I thought you were abominably 
rude, and I haven’t changed my opinion,” said Jill 
hotly, but keeping her voice low so that no one else 
might hear. “I am sorry I shall have to do the part, 
but I won’t upset every one’s arrangements, only I 
really don’t feel that there is any particular necessity 
for conversation between us except when it simply 
can’t be avoided.” 

Dick sat silent, his face so expressionless that she 
had no idea how he was reacting to her plain speaking. 
Then he rose to his feet and stood looking at her. 

“You’ve made your wishes quite plain,” he said 
quietly. “Unfortunately we shall be obliged to act 
together, but as you say, there is no reason why I 
should force my company upon you otherwise.” And 
he walked away, leaving Jill not quite certain whether 

or not she regretted what she had said. 

For the rest of the evening he did not speak to her. 
Nobody, she was quite sure, noticed it. Every one 
was too busy talking to realize that the omission was 
deliberate; Mary certainly did not. When the two 
girls went upstairs to bed, after the others had gone, 
she was full of the play, and expressed loudly her 
admiration of Dick for the clever way he had 

written it. ,, , 

“I’m awfully glad they gave you that part, she 

said, looking affectionately at Jill; “it will just suit 


y “Not better than it would have suited you. Jill 
tried to speak indifferently. “You’d make quite as 
{rood a boy as I should. 

g “No I wouldn’t. I’m too fat. Now you re so slim 

that you will look just right. , That 

“What are we going to do about clothes. 
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was a point which had been worrying Jill at intervals 
all the evening, but somehow she had never found an 
opportunity to mention it. “We’ve no time to make 
them, and besides, I’m no good at that sort of thing. 
Are you?” 

“No, I’m not. In any case, I think clothes of that 
period want professionally doing. We shall hire them. 
Much the easiest, and it will be better too. We can 
tell them we want clothes which will make you look 
taller and Charles shorter, and they can do it. Much 
easier for theatrical costumiers to do than for us.” 
And Mary put out the lamp and got into bed. 


G 



Chapter Nine 
LAND-GIRLS’ PARTY 
They're all a cling-clang , like the Tetholm tinkers 
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F or the next few weeks all their spare time was 
taken up with rehearsals. It was only possible 
to meet twice a week. Neither Mary nor Jill were 
willing to tie themselves down to a rehearsal on their 
half-day off. Half-days were too precious to be Wled 
with work of any kind, even such pleasant work as 
rehearsing. Their one regret was that it was not 
possible for them to be away from the farm t°g eth f'- 
Jill, who often spent her half-day cycling round the 
Countryside, would have enjoyed going with Mary, 
but she knew it was impossible. Next year, they 
would be able to get quite a distance in the « ve " r ln ^’ 
but November was no good for that, and J 11, whe 
ever it was fine enough or she was not visiting some 
of her new friends, went for solitary rides and manage 

to enjoy them extremely. 

She often heard the sirens wailing in the distance 

but her unpleasant experience of that Novembe 

morning was not repeated, and she gtew to knovv 

surrounding district very well indeed. She went as 

fer as Hincfhead, which she loved. On one occasion 

she cycled to Thursley, a small village on the edg 

or, gtotou. 
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full moon to Feltenham. The moon is always very 
important to country dwellers, and now, in the 
blackout, its presence or absence was a thing with 
which to be reckoned. So far the weather, although 
often wet, had been exceedingly mild, and Jill began 
to wonder whether that part of the country ever 
experienced really cold winters. She said as much to 
Mrs. Thwaites, who laughed. 

“I’m not saying it’s often as cold as we used to get 
it in Yorkshire,” she said, “but it can manage to be 
rare an’ cold when it likes, even down here. We don’t 
often get snow either, but when we do it’s cold 
enough, and so you’ll find.” 

Early in December, Jill went to something which 
interested her greatly: a Land Army tea-party. This 
was given for the land girls in the Guildford district 
by Lady Horton, a rich widow who lived in a big 
house just out of Guildford, and who had taken a 
great interest in the movement ever since the be¬ 
ginning of war. It was on a Sunday afternoon, this 
being a day when most land girls were free and able 
to come. Jill, as a dairy worker, did not of course get 
the same time off as the ordinary farm workers, but 
she found no great difficulty in arranging to have 
her half-day on that particular Sunday. The prospect 
of meeting a number of other land girls and hear¬ 
ing about their jobs, was really interesting. Mary 
although charming, was not a member of the Land 
Army, and was in any case a country-bred girl. Till 
felt that she would very much like to meet girls who, 
like herself, had exchanged town for country life. She 

f-\ in g0 °u time> Iookin & ver y spick-and-span 
and feeling rather excited. 

It was a cold day but quite fine, and Jill, as she 
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went up the drive of Lady Horton s house, gasped 
and then laughed as she saw the procession streaming 
in. It seemed endless. Girls! Girls of all types and 
sizes: fat girls, thin girls, tall girls, short girls, but all 
with two things in common, laughing sun-bronzed 
faces, and the trim uniform of the Land Army. She 
had thought she would feel shy, but it was impossible. 
She had not realized that so many girls were doing 
land work in that particular part of Surrey, probably 
because there happened to be very few girls employed 

on the farm adjoining Wychcombe. 

The afternoon was a success from start to finish. 
There were not many other dairy workers there, but 
the variety of jobs the girls told about was tremendous. 
Before the afternoon was over Jill had felt a thrill of 
pride at belonging to such an organization. 

1 The girls were met in the hall by their hostess and 
were entertained there and in three other large 
rooms. In these three rooms games of various kinds 
were in progress, the first being a competition some¬ 
thing on the lines of the “Famous people competi¬ 
tion so popular at parties. The name of some famous 

person was written on a piece of paper and . p1 "" 
on each person’s back, when they had to walk about 

and ask questions with the object of guessing whom 
they represented. When they guessed correctly they 
immediately demanded another paper from the 
person responsible for giving them out, and the 
winner at the end of a given time was the one who 
had guessed most often whom he or she was supposed 

‘°S; the names on the papers ^ not repre¬ 
sent famous people but things connected with the 
Land Army. Names of various farm pursuits, such 
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dairy work, thatching, mangold-pulling, threshing, 
etc., and names of familiar sights about a farm such 
as pigs, cows, hens, herdsman, farmer, milker, etc. It 
was an excellent way of getting to know people and 
of breaking the ice, and by the time Jill had wandered 
about asking such questions as “Am I an animal? Am 
I work of some kind? Am I work done indoors or in 
the fields? Am I used for threshing?” had discovered 
that she was a tractor, and had gone in triumph to 
obtain another paper, she felt as if she had known 
the girls for months instead of only meeting them 
that day. 

When that competition ended and was succeeded 
by “Pelmanism” (a game in which she excelled owing 
to her former Ranger’s training), and then by a short 
general knowledge paper about farming in general, 
she began to feel quite hungry, and tea, served in the 
dining-room at countless small tables, was extremely 
welcome. She found herself next to a jolly-looking 
girl, who told her she was working on a farm at 
Bramley, which was the other side of Guildford from 
Feltenham. 

“I don’t have anything to do with cows, and I’m 
glad I don’t,” said the girl emphatically. “I should 
hate to be inside so much. My work’s in the fields 
and I love it.” ’ 

“I should think it would get monotonous,” said 
Jill slowly, eating delicious cake with relish. “Now 
milking is never that, the cows are all so different.” 
She proceeded to tell about Julia, who loved the 
automatic milker, and Rosie, who refused point- 
blank to be milked other than by hand, and the girl 
listened with interest and laughed. 

“I don’t like animals much,” she said. “I don’t 
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find them really interesting. Honestly, I much prefer 
being outside all day.” 

“You wouldn’t like my job, then,” said a girl at the 
next table. “I’m out a good deal but it’s dealing with 
nothing but animals. We have mainly sheep on our 
farm and I have quite a large flock to look after.” 
She began to talk about her sheep and to relate 
stories of their cleverness and about the interesting 
time she had had during the lambing season. Jill 
listened with interest and respect, and her convicdon 
deepened that the girls of the Land Army were 
certainly making good. 

After tea Lady Horton gave them a short talk, 
telling them of her own experiences on the land 
during the last war, and making them laugh as she 
described some of the prejudices the land girls of 
those days had to overcome, and of how their uniform 
consisted of breeches and a kind of smock. 

“I really think people would have had a fit if we 
had gone about just in breeches and a sweater, as you 
girls do,” she said, laughing, “and even as it was, 
some of the country people were frightfully shocked 
at our uniform. I’m glad to say that people are more 
sensible to-day.” 

Then various girls told of the work they were 
doing. One of them described potato-picking, and 
how, for the most part, she had had gipsies as fellow 
workers, and related some of the yarns they had told 
her. Another told how she had been working her 
tractor when a German plane made a forced landing 
in the next field, and how, on her tractor together 
with a special constable and a Home Guard, she had 
chased the airmen. Jill felt that her own experience of 
bombing was absolutely tame after this description. 
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She was especially interested in the description 
given by another girl who was working on a fruit 
and flower farm, and whose time was spent mostly in 
glasshouses, of her experience with forced vegetables. 
She began to think that perhaps on the whole she 
had chosen about the hardest kind of work, and yet, 
as she thought of the long low cowshed with its line 
of patient cows, of the pleasant swish of the milk in 
the pails, of the careful, cheerful supervision which 
Long had given her until he saw she was becoming 
proficient, she knew that she would not exchange it 
for field work or greenhouse work in spite of its 
long hours. 

The main impression left on her mind by the party 
was that hardly any of the girls wanted to go back 
to office life, which made her wonder what exactly 
they would do when the war was over. As she caught 
the last bus to Feltenham from Guildford, her mind 
was turning the problem over and over, and she 
wondered with rather a sick feeling just exactly what 
she would do herself. So far the life on the farm had 
been taken day by day as it came. She had not really 
thought much about the future, concentrating her 
every effort when at work on perfecting herself in the 
immediate job. Now she suddenly realized that the 
war would certainly end some time, and then what? 
Go back to office life she would not. That she was 
absolutely determined upon. On the other hand, she 
could not settle down to the life of a cow hand for a 
permanency. She wished that it were possible to go 
into partnership with someone and run a small farm. 
Even in the short time she had been working she had 
evolved ideas which she wanted greatly to see put 
into practice. This would require capital, however, 
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and she hadn’t any. She finally gave up the problem 
as being beyond her power to solve for the time 
being, and went back to Feltenham refreshed and 
stimulated by the sight of so many land girls and the 
knowledge that she was one of them. 


Chapter Ten 


CHRISTMAS 

“ Shepherd , no shepherd , thy Hock is lorn” 

“ Master , no mastery a Child is horny 

Royal y greater than Pan” 

FRANK SID OWICK 

T here is one thing seriously wrong with this play 
of yours, Dick,” said Mary, frowning slightly 
as she watched a rehearsal and waited for her cue. 

“More than one thing, I expect.” Dick did not 
sound perturbed. “What in particular do you mean?” 

“Well, Deborah and Francis never appear as their 
own selves. I mean, I think the audience would find 
it more convincing if they were shown at the end in 
their own clothes and not the other way round. That 
sounds queer, doesn’t it, but you know what I mean?” 

“Yes,” said Dick slowly, “and I agree, but I didn’t 
see quite how to work it.” 

Mary thought in silence for a minute or two, 
absently watching the progress of the play. Then she 
said, “Couldn’t you write in a very short scene at the 
end, on the deck of the yacht, showing Sir Anthony 
and Letitia seeing them off?” 

“I don’t know—it would mean altering the end as 
it stands—and then it means more scenery for only a 
few minutes. It seems clumsy to me.” 

“I don’t think it woulchbe. Look here, Dick, it 
would only mean leaving out those final speeches 
you know, where Sir Anthony says he means to come 
and find Deborah again, and writing in rather more 
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for Letitia and Francis. You could transfer those 
speeches to the last scene, and as for scenery—don’t 
you remember that ship scene we had in the panto¬ 
mime we did three years ago? It showed just the 
stern of the ship with a huge lantern, didn’t it? It’s a 
drop scene and it would be quite easy to let it down 
half-way up the stage and leave the other set behind 
it, wouldn’t it?” 

“I believe you’re right! Yes, you are!” Dick began 
to look enthusiastic as he visualized Mary’s sugges¬ 
tions. “It would be an effective ending. Sir Anthony 
and Letitia could go and leave the other two standing 
together waving to them from the stern of the ship. 
With blue lighting, rather dim, and a yellow light 
from the lantern on the two—yes, it would look very 

well. We’ll do it.” . . , 

The rest of the cast were enthusiastic when the 

change was suggested to them. It meant rather more 
work, but they didn’t mind that, and all of them felt 
that the audience would prefer the revised ending 
“The only difficulty is,” said Sheila dubiously, 
“that it means hiring two more costumes to be worn 
hardly at all. It seems rather an unnecessary expense, 

doesn’t it?” , _ 

“I hadn’t thought of that. Bother, I suppose 

“I can get a costume for myself,” said Jill eagerly, 
“a friend of mine in Duncombc has a lovely Georgian 
costume, she had it for a fancy-dress dance. I know 


she’d lend it to me.” , 

“That’s an idea; and I’ve got a long black cloak 

with a hood which you can have, Jill. J unc sn “^ 
at Jill as she spoke. “If you wear the hood over your 
head, you can make two or three curls of crepe hair, 
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pin them on to your own hair, and have them just 
showing beneath the hood. It will look quite con¬ 
vincing and save hiring a wig. You’ll have to have 
one hired when you’re dressed as a man, of course.” 

“That’s all right, but what about meV * asked 
Charles plaintively. “I haven’t got a costume and I 
don’t know any one who has.” 

This was a snag. Every one was agreed that 
costumes for the proposed scene ought not to be 
hired, and the idea was reluctantly abandoned. 

Jill was particularly sorry. Although she loved her 
part, and had not the least objection to wearing the 
garb of a boy, she felt a curious reluctance at the idea 
of leaving this impression of her in the minds of the 
audience, and she was also longing to wear Cynthia’s 
frock, which she well knew suited and fitted her 
perfectly. She told Mrs. Thwaites about the sugges¬ 
tion, and that lady, who had disapproved strongly 
of her lodger’s “trapesing round the stage” dressed 
as a boy, was instantly helpful. 

“Well now, love, it’s a shame to spoil your play for 
want of the right clothes. I don’t see but what we 
ought to be able to make up something for young Mr. 

Brookes. I wonder-” She pondered for a few 

minutes, then suddenly gave a sharp exclamation. 

‘I know how we’ll manage. Don’t you worry no 
more about it, love. I can rig him up all right. Look— 
tell him to wear his riding breeches and his welling- 

t ° n i? l anc ! ni run him up a coat out of that old mac 
of Thwaites’. It’s upstairs doing nothing, and I can 
do it easy ” She laughed as Jill looked doubtful and 
brushed all objections aside. “Nay, lass, you didn’t 
know as how I was a tailoress in Leeds afore I was 
married, did you now? Well, I was, and a job like 
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this is easy as pie to me! See, if you get me a picture 
I can make a coat easy, and I can run up a waistcoat 
out of that old brocade curtain I’ve got upstairs, then 
with a bit of lace for a stock round his neck, the lad’s 
set up, isn’t he?” 

“It sounds all right.” Jill was still a bit doubtful. 
“He really ought to have a cloak, though.” 

“A cloak? Well then, it’s all quite simple. Th’ coat 
won’t show that much if he’s wearing a cloak, and 
we can make him a cloak out of that old black curtain 
upstairs. I’m not going to cut it, mind, it will come 
in handy for blackout I don’t doubt, but I can make 
it look like a cloak, all right.” 

Charles, consulted next day, declared himself 
perfectly willing to trust to Mrs. Thwaites’ genius to 
evolve a costume out of oddments, and Dick immedi¬ 
ately set to work to write the revised ending. They 
tried it out at the next rehearsal and there was no 
doubt at all that the play was enormously improved 
by the addition. 

The remainder of the clothes needed had been 
ordered from London and were supposed to be 
arriving in time for the final rehearsal, but now 
another snag arose. The firm from whom they had 
been ordered, lucky enough to escape damage in the 
earlier blitz, were now bombed out and absolutely 
unable to supply. The cast met at the next rehearsal 

with long faces. 

“There’s a fate against this thing, said Dick 
gloomily. “I think we were foolish to try a costume 
play in these days. We might have known what 

would happen.” , . 

“I don’t at all see what we are to do. Mary s voice 

sounded doleful. “To begin with, Charles won t be 
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too easy to fit up as a girl, and your things must be 
very well made, Jill, to look at all convincing.” 

Jill spoke quickly from her seat by the fire. “I 
think we can manage,” she said, her face bright and 
animated. “For the cost of hiring we could make our 
things. I wouldn’t suggest it,” she added quickly, as 
a general murmur of dismay arose from the rest, “if 
Mrs. Thwaites didn’t know so much about tailoring. 
Only you see, when she offered to make that costume 
for Charles, she asked why on earth we didn’t make 
the others, and said she would have been willing 
to help.” 

“There’s not much time,” said Sheila doubtfully. 
“And you and Mary can’t do anything except in the 
evenings, can you? And we must rehearse as often as 
we can, or it will be a failure.” 

Mary had been thinking over Jill’s suggestion; now 
she said decidedly, “I think it’s the only thing to be 
done. It will be a rush, of course, but if we got patterns 
for the things we want, bought the stuff, and got Mrs. 
Thwaites to cut them out, I’m sure Mother would do 
the machining for us. You could help her in that, 
couldn’t you, Kathleen?” 

Kathleen nodded, and Mary went on. “We’ve just 

over a fortnight to do them in. Well, that ought to 

be enough. Finishing off we can do at the rehearsals. 

I’ve got a Fancy Dress book here; let’s choose our 

patterns now, and send for them at once. As soon as 

we know the materials required you can get them 

for us in Guildford, can’t you, June? I think* may 

be more fun, besides—we shall have costumes for 
future plays.” 

“What about wigs?” said Charles. “We must have 
wigs, Mary, or it will look absurd.” 
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“There’s a hairdresser in Guildford who has heaps 
of wigs in the window. I expect he’d let us have some. 
The girls don’t need wigs anyway, only Jill when she’s 
dressed as a boy. Curls or crepe hair made into curls 
will do, if we fasten them on. I know I can do it. Just 
you wait!” said June with assurance. 

June had always had a flair for hairdressing and 
the others knew she was not boasting. They were 
quite willing to leave it to her. Mrs. Thwaites, on 
being asked whether she would be willing to help 
them still further, remarked that she’d be only too 
pleased, and for her part she couldn’t see why they’d 
ever thought of doing anything else. 

It was finally decided to postpone the social until 
the Wednesday after New Year, thus giving them 
rather more time. Luckily the tickets were not yet 
out, and the hall could be had on that night just as 
well as on the original date. Jill was thankful for the 
extra week. She was finding life somewhat strenuous 
at present. Her work, although she was getting used 
to it, was still hard, and took every ounce of energy 
she possessed, and she wanted to enjoy Christmas 
without feeling that she must be thinking of her part 


and her costume. . , 

Actually her boy’s costume was one of the triumphs 

of the show. It was decided that, like Charles, she 

should wear her own breeches and boots, and Mrs. 

Thwaites, whose store of ancient garments seemed to 

be endless, had evolved a very satisfactory coat out 

of an old bottle-green costume of her own and, 

triumph upon triumph, a riding coat of pale-fawn 


cloth with three capes. 

“Eh, love,” she said, 
at this ruthless sacrifice 


laughing when Jill protested 
of Mrs. Thwaites’ garments, 
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“I happened to have two old cloth coats given to me 
ages ago. They’re right out of fashion, and no good 
at all to me, but they’ll make you a fine long coat 
like what they used to wear in them old days. Many’s 
the time,” she went on reminiscently, as she busily 
cut and fitted the pattern, “that I’ve made fancy 
things for the plays at our old church. They always 
came to me to help them out.” 

Jill protested no more. Mrs. Thwaites evidently 
loved making new things out of old, and after all, as 
she said, the coats were no good to her, and were 
only taking up room. If she had realized that the 
following year clothes rationing would start, she 
would have refused to allow Mrs. Thwaites to have 
her way, but as it was, she was finally convinced by 
that good lady’s arguments and decided to take what 
she was offered and be thankful. 

Christmas Day was to be a holiday at the farm 
from everything but absolutely necessary work. The 
milking had to be done, of course, but except for that, 
Jill and Mary were free, and they both decided to 
go to the service in the little grey village church. The 
thing which Jill disliked most about her work was 
the impossibility of attending the morning service 
with anything like regularity, and the very rare 
occasions on which she could go to Communion. She 
could see no satisfactory solution to this problem. 
Cows must obviously be milked and fed, and it was 
impossible to get this work done in time to allow her 
to attend the service at eight o’clock. She did manage 
to get a Sunday morning off very occasionally, but 
to a girl used to attending this service regularly every 
Sunday and sometimes during the week it was a very 
great deprivation. She did not wonder that Long 
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was right when he said the boys growing up on the 
farm didn’t want to be cowmen; the entire lack of 
a week-end holiday seemed to her much the worst 
thing about that particular branch of work and there 
seemed nothing which could be done about it. 

Jill managed to get into Guildford on one of her 
half-days and buy various small oddments for 
Christmas presents, which were duly dispatched in 
good time to ensure them reaching her parents and 
friends by Christmas Day. She had a good many 
presents to give that year. There were Mr. Long’s 
two little boys, and one or two other children on the 
farm, Mr. and Mrs. Long themselves, and the other 
workers. It was not easy to know just what to buy, 
but she finally decided on a pipe for Long and a 
tobacco-pouch with tobacco in it for old Austin, for 
whom she still had a particular affection. They were 
both greatly admired, although Long, after duly 
thanking her for his pipe, put it in a place of honour 
and returned with relief to his own old favourite, 
well seasoned and black with age, but far too precious 


to discard, even for a brand-new one. 

Till had early discovered that Thwaites was a grca 
reader, and also devoted to his garden, and she 
bought him a book on gardening which she knew he 
would enjoy reading, even if he violently disagreed 
with most of the advice contained in it. For Mrs. 
Thwaites she bought a bag, the nicest she could find, 

fitted with a purse and shopping hst and with pi ty 

of room in it. Mary, whose bookshelf had betrayed 
her love of poetry to Jill’s observant eyes, was given 
a copy of “The Shropshire Lad”, a book which Jill 
herself disliked intensely, but which she was sure 


Mary would enjoy. 
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Mr. Brown had given everybody on the farm 
Christmas presents: hampers for all the farm 
labourers, each containing a bird, a pudding, and 
various other things, besides cardigans for the men 
and their wives and toys for the children. In pre-war 
times the hampers had been well stocked, and con¬ 
sidering the difficulties of this second Christmas of 
the war their contents were still remarkably varied. 
To Mary and Jill he gave each a pair of fur-lined 
gloves, a most acceptable present, and one which 
the girls appreciated. 

It was a very happy Christmas Day on the whole. 
Not at all like a story-book Christmas, for the day 
was mild. Jill even enjoyed getting up in the pitch 
dark and stumbling softly down the steep stairs to 
leave her presents for Mr. and Mrs. Thwaites on the 
table before she went out to work. Christmas in a 
post-office was interesting in itself. It had given her 
quite a festive feeling to see the parcels lying waiting 
for delivery, and to watch the people filling the little 
shop as they came to send last-minute cards or 
presents. She knew that there were several parcels 
for herself, and she had asked Mrs. Thwaites to keep 
them for her until Christmas morning. As she wheeled 
her bicycle out of the shed, turned on her lamps and 
rode off towards the farm, she found herself humming 
a carol softly under her breath. The sight of the farm 
buildings, the long low cowshed dimly lit and warm 
with the heat of the cows’ bodies, the glimpse of 
the stables with the horses standing quietly there 
munching gently as they stood, suddenly gave her 
an almost choky feeling. Somehow the farm seemed 
the right place to be in on Christmas Day. She 
thought, with a sudden realization of the homeliness 

H 
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of the wonderful old story, of that first Christmas Day 
so long ago. It was among men working, as she 
worked, on the land, and among the animals used 
to toil, that the King of the World had chosen to 
come. Not in the city, among the men of wealth, but 
in a little village stable sweet with the smell of hay 
and warm with the warmth of the animals’ bodies He 
had come. 

Only for a moment did she realize the full beauty 
of that humble cradle, but it was a moment she 
never forgot, and she knew, as she went cheerfully 
about her work, that that first Christmas Day would 
always, for her, help to glorify the work of the farm- 
work without which men, whether in the country or 
in the cities, could not live; just as, except for the 
life of that Holy Babe, life in its full meaning could 
not be realized. 

She did not breakfast with the Longs that morning, 
but, her work finished, hurried back to the village, 
where bacon and eggs and steaming, fragrant coffee 
awaited her. She found Mrs. Thwaites waiting with 


a beaming face. 

“Eh, love,” said the Yorkshire woman, smiling 
broadly, “a happy Christmas to you. And that’s a 
grand bag you’ve given me, but you shouldn t have 
done it. Hurry up and get your breakfast now, while 
it’s hot. Open your parcels afterwards. And Ji , 
feeling rather like a child again, did as she was bid. 

She certainly had plenty of presents; a scarf from 
Mary, scent from Mrs. Ward, handkerchiefs from 
Kathleen, a book from Sheila, a brooch from Ju , 
a set of silk underclothes from her mother, a jbuntam- 
pen from her father, and a small packet addressed m 
Cynthia’s sprawling handwriting, which, on being 
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opened, proved to be a copy of a book by Berta Ruck, 
written during the Great War, and entitled “A Land 
Girl’s Love Story.” 

Jill eyed it with surprise and amusement which 
deepened as she read the note attached to it. “I 
found this in a shop the other day. It’s frightfully 
out of date of course, but I thought it might be 
appropriate!” 

“Now what on earth does she mean by that?” said 
Jill to herself with a tinge of annoyance. “Land girl’s 
love story indeed! Much chance of a love story there 
is here; I’m far too busy! Still it will be interesting 
to read, anyway. It ought to give a fairly accurate 
picture of land girls in the last war; Berta Ruck 
always gets her details right.” 

She put it aside and examined Mrs. Thwaites’ pres¬ 
ent, a beautifully made mahogany workbox, fitted up 
with every conceivable necessary sewing utensil. 

“Oh, Mrs. Thwaites, how lovely! Why, it’s beauti¬ 
ful! It s like one of those antique tea-chests you see 
in the curiosity shops sometimes. I love it!” And she 
jumped up impulsively and gave her landlady a kiss. 
Mrs. Thwaites’ face flushed with pleasure, but she 

only pushed the girl away with a half-shamefaced 
expression. 

“It’s nowt. I just happened to have it by me, and I 
thought you might like it. It is a nice box; folks put 
good workmanship into things when that was made.” 

It s a lovely box. It will make sewing a pleasure.” 

And Mrs. Thwaites watched her, well pleased with 

the result of her present, as Jill lifted out the tightly 

fitting top compartment of the box and noted how 

beautifully the pieces of wood dovetailed into each 
other. 
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All she remarked, however, was, “You’ll be late 
for church if you don’t hurry, lass,” and went back 
into the kitchen, where she was carefully beginning 
preparations for the Christmas dinner. 

Jill did full justice to it when she returned from 
service. In fact, as she remarked somewhat ruefully, 
“I don’t know how on earth I’m going to do my 
work this afternoon. You shouldn’t feed me so well, 
Mrs. Thwaites, and anyway I feel a greedy pig, 
because I shall get another dinner at the Wards’ 


to-night.” , 

She was returning with Mary after her afternoon s 

work, and was staying the night. It was a very 

pleasant end to Christmas Day, and in spite ofher 

midday meal she thoroughly enjoyed the beautifully 

served dinner in the prettily decorated room, with 

bright holly berries peeping out from their glossy 

green leaves. Mary had put holly and greenstuff 

everywhere she possibly could, and the result was 

very gay and charming. It was pleasant, too, to sit in 

the comfortable lounge, drinking coffee wearing for 

once a really pretty evening frock, and listening to 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward and Mary, as they talked on one 

subject and another. Some girls might have found it 

dull but Jill loved it. This was how Christmas should 

be spent, just with a family party, and she was 

grateful to them for including her. 

She said as much to Mary when they went to bed 

that night, and Mary looked at her with a smile. 
“You didn’t find it duU, then?” she asked curiously, 

and as Jill shook her head with anemphaUc N . 
she looked pleased. “I’m glad you didn t. We always 
wend Christmas night like this. Boxing Day 
during the week we often have people here or go out, 
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but Christmas Day we like to be together.” 

“That’s why I thought it was so very decent of you 
to ask me,” said Jill. 

Mary laughing, replied emphatically, “Why, you’re 
one of us now. You know you are!” and Jill, with 
a warm feeling at her heart, knew that she meant 
what she said. 


Chapter Eleven 

MASQUERADE 

Every man look o'er his part: for the short and the 
■ lone is % our play is preferred. 

Midsummer-Night’s Dream 


J ILL was surprised at the number of people who 
turned up for the social and play. Perhaps because 
the village had been lucky and had not experienced 
any actual bombing, perhaps because it was difficult 
to get far afield in the winter blackout, everybody 
living in the village who could do so had come, as 
well as a good many living in the surrounding 


It was a curiously mixed gathenng. Quite a nu ™ hc J 
of people from the larger houses in the neighbourhood 
were there, cheerfully discussing village topics with 
the farmers and shop people, and even joining in the 
kind of games which, for some reason unknown, seem 
inseparable from church or village social gatherings. 
Till found it rather fun. The war had accomplished 
iLhing, she thought. Class distinctions did notseem 
so great. A common danger had drawn people do 
together and made them realize that after all they 
were whatever their circumstances, men and women 
of England, fighting or working in the same comm 


“T Ve heard people say that there are a lot of 
Fifth Columnists in England,” she thought, as she 
glanced round, “but I simply don’t beheve it. I m 

sure there are none here anyway. 
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She hoped very much that the evening would pass 
off without a raid warning. It would be a nuisance if 
Mr. James had to go before the play was performed, 
and of course—as Charles had once said—if a really 
bad raid seemed likely to develop, the social would 
have to come to an abrupt end. 

There was a good sprinkling of men in uniform 
from the camp which was situated a mile from the 
village. Some Canadians too—she remembered 
hearing that a number of them had arrived at a 
neighbouring village just before Christmas and were 
billeted, some among the people there, and some in 
a big empty house. She wondered how they were 
enjoying life in England and if they found it very 
different from Canada. 

Kathleen joined her and she mentioned what she 
had been wondering. Kathleen, who worked in a 
canteen opened in Feltenham a month or two ago, 
knew quite a lot of the men. She nodded in answer 
to Jill’s comment. 

“I think they prefer Canada,” she said. “It’s all 
very different here, you know, and besides, some of 
them have been over here for quite a long time and 
they’re spoiling for a fight. I think they would be 
quite glad if the Germans did try to invade us. One 
thing I do know, I wouldn’t like to be a German if 
one of those men got hold of him. They could be 
pretty ruthless, I’m certain.” 

Jill, looking at the men, obviously trained to the 
last ounce, agreed with her, but she could not help 
hoping that they would not get the chance. Bombing 
was bad enough, but invasion, although she did not 
for a moment think it would be successful, would be 
very unpleasant at the best. In spite of the raids, and 
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the men in uniform, she often found it difficult, here 
in the country, to realize that a fight to the death 
was going on. 

About half-way through the evening the actors re¬ 
tired to dress and make up. When at last Jill was 
ready, waiting in the wings, she found herself keyed 
up to a high pitch of excitement. The play, slight 
though it was, had some good lines in it, and for some 
reason it had seized on her imagination. She turned 
suddenly, feeling that someone was near her, and 
saw Dick Power standing by her side. He looked 
strangely unfamiliar and for once almost good- 
looking. The Georgian costume and wig suited him, 
and for the first time since they met, she ceased to 
feel antagonistic towards him; possibly because to¬ 
night he seemed so thoroughly Sir Anthony and not 
Dick Power. She smiled absently at him, and turned 
once more to watch the opening scenes of the play. 
Dick looked at her with a rather curious expression 
in his eyes. If he were unrecognizable, Jill was almost 
more so. In her trim riding suit and coat, with her 
wig of curly brown hair tied back with a broad black 
ribbon, she did not look like a girl at all but what she 
was supposed to impersonate, a young man of the 
eighteenth century. He knew, as he had known from 
the first, that she was exactly the right person for the 
part he had created, and he wished, as he had done 
more than once, that she had not overheard that un¬ 
lucky speech of his months ago. . _ 

As the play progressed it was quite evident that, 
good though the others were, Jill far outshone them. 
She was convincing in the part. The audience ob¬ 
viously liked her, and just as obviously felt that there 
was every excuse for Sir Anthony not guessing that 
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she was not a boy. Dick himself was quite a good 
actor, and he managed to make the rather stolid Sir 
Anthony a real personality. 

The triumph came, however, as Mary had known 
it would, in the little epilogue. It was both romantic 
and slightly pathetic, and the final tableau, with 
Charles standing, a tall romantic figure in his long 
dark cloak, with his arm round Jill’s shoulders as 
they waved good-bye to their friends and to England 
from the deck of the ship, gripped the imagination of 
the audience. The dim blue lights, with a pale- 
yellow glow from the lantern shining on the two— 
on Jill’s pretty dress half concealed by her cloak and 
hood, on the curls so well arranged by June, and on 
her pale, upturned face—made the tableau unex¬ 
pectedly effective. It was a pretty picture to leave 
with the audience, and more than one person smiled 
and, ignoring the fact that the pair were supposed in 
the play to be brother and sister, wondered senti¬ 
mentally whether the young farmer and his pretty 
companion were “going to make a match of it”, as 
one old dame said to another. 


Nothing further from the thoughts of the two con¬ 
cerned could have been imagined, and when the 
curtain finally fell, Charles dropped his arm from 
Jill’s shoulders with a sigh of relief and said pro¬ 
saically, “How about a spot of grub? Acting always 
makes me as hungry as a bear. Hey, Mary, are there 
any eats going? See if you can’t grub up something 
for us, there’s a good girl! What’s the use of being a 
landlady if you can’t provide something to eat when 
it’s wanted!” 


“Greedy brute, aren’t you?” Mary laughed as she 
answered him. “There’s heaps of stuff to eat. It’s all 
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waiting for us in the dressing-room. Let’s have it here 
on the stage, shall we? It’s too crowded there. Come 
along, Charles, and carry the coffee up. Make your¬ 
self useful for once.” 

“Isn’t it enough to be ornamental?” grumbled 
Charles, striking an attitude, and looking most 
picturesque in his riding suit and wig. 

“No, it isn’t! Come on, girls, let’s see what they’ve 
left for us. I’m frightfully hungry. After all, the 
audience were feeding while we were getting ready 
for the play! Do you think they liked it, Mr. James?” 
Kathleen, a bewitching small figure in her blue and 
gold brocade hooped dress—made actually out of 
curtain brocade, but wonderfully effective—smiled 
at Mr. James as he came beaming on to the stage. 

“I know they did! I listened to some of the com¬ 
ments. You may congratulate yourselves. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if you were asked to give it at some of the 
other villages.” 

“That would be fun!” Sheila, her hands filled with 
plates of buns, came on to the stage. “Only don’t you 
think it would be rather difficult to get about in the 

blackout?” 

“Impossible, I’m afraid,” said Mary firmly, as she 
deposited her burden of cups on a convenient table, 
and turned to receive a huge coffee-jug from Charles. 
“At any rate for Jill and me. It’s not too bad for you 
others—you don’t have to be up every morning m the 
small hours, but we do! A show like this is all right 
once in a way, but I wouldn’t like to do too much of it. 

The other girls looked disappointed, but they 
could see the reasonableness of Mary’s remark. To 
be up late for many nights certainly meant that she 
would not feel inclined to rise at the early hour 
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necessary to get to her work in time. 

Jill was sitting a little apart from the others. Now 
that the play was ended she felt almost in a kind of 
dream. It had been very like some of the shows she 
had been in before in the old days, but she did not 
feel that she wanted to do any more acting for the 
present. She loved it, but that was the trouble. Once 
she began to act she wanted to go on, and she knew 
quite well that if she were in any more plays her work 
would inevitably suffer. She looked up with a start as 
Dick came to her side and handed her a cup of coffee. 

“What does Deborah think about it?” he inquired 
gravely. 

Jill looked at him. She was still finding it rather 
difficult to believe that this grave but pleasant-faced 
man with the wig and attire of the eighteenth century 
could possibly be the red-haired, disagreeable young 
man she disliked so much. Perhaps that accounted 
for the fact that her manner, when she answered him, 
was without that frosty quality he had grown accus¬ 
tomed to expect from her. 

I think Mary’s right. I know I should neglect my 
work if I did much more in the way of theatricals. I 
love it too much, you see.” 

“I’m not surprised. You’re a really fine actress, 
Deborah.” 

Jill looked at him surprised. “I don’t think I am 

really. I can act, I know, and I’m not bad if I have 

a part I like, but I’m no good at all in a part I’m not 
interested in.” 

“You were evidently interested in your part this 
time, then!” Dick smiled at her, and Jill coloured 
slightly under her make-up as she suddenly realized 
that this was an unexpected compliment. She said 
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nothing, and after a little hesitation he said slowly: 

“Wouldn’t it be possible for us to bury the hatchet? 
I know you have a poor opinion of me, but it does 
seem rather silly to snub each other severely every 
time we meet. And we are bound to meet fairly fre¬ 
quently now that you are one of Mary’s gang. I am 
often at her place, you see.” 

Jill eyed him dubiously. She could not help real¬ 
izing that he was actually being rather generous. 
Except for that one unfortunate remark, she knew 
quite well that it had always been she and never 
Dick who had been unfriendly. She had to admit to 
herself that if she had not overheard what he had 
said, she would probably have liked him. Perhaps 
not as well as she did Charles, who was universally 
popular with all the girls of his acquaintance, but 
certainly quite well enough to accept him as one of 
her friends. 

“X—don’t—know!” She hesitated a minute, then 
went on. “Oh well—yes—if you like! Only please 
don’t ever say again that I don’t look like a serious 
worker, because I am.” She stopped, confused, and 
Dick looked at her gravely but with a distinct twinkle 
in his eyes. She looked so entirely unlike a worker of 


any kind at the moment. 

“I won’t forget. I admit I was wrong. Brown tells 

me that you have done some very useful work. I will 

admit that I didn’t think you’d be much use. You 

really didn’t look as if you would, you know. 

“It wasn’t my fault that my uniform was quite 

new!” protested Jill, feeling half angry again. 

Dick smiled. “That wasn’t the reason! he said, 
and Jill, feeling that it might not be wise to ask him 
for the real reason, changed the subject. 


Chapter Twelve 
JILL WINS HER SPURS 
Milk comes frozen home in pail. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost 


F or the next week or so she saw little of any of 
Mary’s friends. The weather changed and, from 
being mild and wet, became intensely cold, with 
biting winds. It needed all her resolution to drag 
herself out in the morning. Her work was not so 
pleasant now that the winter seemed to have really 
come. She could not help longing for the spring, 
when the cows would be turned out into the fields 
again. Now that they were inside all day the work of 
cleaning the cowsheds was more than doubled. It 
was difficult to keep warm too, especially in the early 
morning. There were times when she wondered 
drearily why on earth she had exchanged her com¬ 
fortable indoor life for this exacting method of earn¬ 
ing a living. Useless to tell herself that it was war 
work. In her heart of hearts she knew quite well that, 
although she had wanted to do war work, that was 
not the reason why she had chosen this particular 
branch. She had wanted to work in the country; she 
still did. On the whole she found it interesting and 
liked it, but she was coming more and more to see 
that for an educated girl there could be no perma¬ 
nency in farm work. It was too exacting, especially in 
winter, and there was nothing at the end of it. Now 
that the novelty had worn off, the monotony of the 
life appalled her, and there were times when she 
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really wondered how long she could stand the grind. 

Normally, she enjoyed her work, and more than 
once she had wondered why this job was really much 
pleasanter than she had expected, although it was 
very heavy and a strain on muscles unaccustomed to 
it. Some time later, comparing notes with other girls 
working in the cowsheds, she found that most of 
them felt the same. Not one of them seemed to dis¬ 
like it. At this particular time, however, not even the 
most pleasant work on earth would have appealed 
to her, and everything in her present job which 
she usually only mildly disliked, she now loathed 
violently. 

Actually, although she did not realize it, the main 
reason for her depression was physical. She had had 
a heavy cold, caught when the first spell of really 
severe weather began, and the effects of this had not 
quite worn off. In addition to this, the strain of con¬ 
stant rehearsals had really been rather heavy, com¬ 
ing at the end of a hard day’s work, and had tried 
her more than she knew. The first weeks in January 
were not pleasant, and she only found it possible to 
get through her work by a grim determination. 

About the third week in January winter set in in 
earnest. Jill awoke one morning when the alarm 
went off with a feeling that something was different. 
She got out of bed and went to the window to close 
the curtains, as she always did, before lighting the 
candle and dressing, and there she discovered wha 
it was that had puzzled her. The whole village was 
covered with snow, but the sky was clear and bright 
with the rays of the moon. Jill gazed out of the 
window with a feeling almost of awe: the whole scene 
looked so fairylike and beautiful. But it was cold, 
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bitterly so, and she shivered as she finally drew the 
curtains and hastily began to dress. The tea, left as 
usual for her by Mrs. Thwaites in a thermos, warmed 
her a little, but when she opened the door and went 
to the shed for her bicycle, the cold struck through 
her like a knife. 

It was not an easy matter to cycle through the 
snow. Only the fact that it was still soft enabled her 
to make any headway at all, and by the time she 
reached the farm she was feeling nearly exhausted. 

She was no longer cold, however, except for her 
hands, which were nearly numb, and the warmth 
induced by her exertions lasted until she was well 
started on her work. Long seemed quieter than usual 
that morning, and Jill, glancing at him once or twice, 
thought that he did not look well. She said nothing, 
however, and they finished the milking and went in 
to breakfast as usual. 

Mary was late. She had usually finished half her 
round in time to call in at the farm for breakfast 
before she went off again, but to-day she did not 
come, and Jill wondered rather anxiously whether 
she was having difficulty with the van on the snow- 
covered roads. 

Work in the fields was impossible that morning, 
and Jill went back into the dairy to see if she could 
help the boy, Tom, with the washing-up. To her sur¬ 
prise he was not there, and she remembered then 
that he had had a heavy cold the day before. She 
looked round in dismay, then shrugged her shoulders 
and began to work. In her spare time she had helped 
him before and she knew what to do, but the prospect 

of having to do the whole thing by herself was not 
pleasing. 
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While she was in the middle of it. Long appeared. 
He looked worried and unlike himself. 

“Afraid you’ll have to do this by yourself to-day,” 
he said to her. “Tom’s off ill. Influenza. And just 
when I wanted him to help me a bit.” 

“You don’t look too well yourself,” said Jill, as she 
turned on the steam for the sterilizer. He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“I don’t feel it, and that’s a fact. But we’ll manage 


somehow.” 

In the middle of the morning Mary turned up, 
cold and tired. She regarded Jill with amusement. 

“Well! We do seem to be in the thick of it, don’t 
we?” she said, looking at Jill with raised brows. “The 
van stuck twice and I thought I’d never get it going 
again. I’ve had a fearfbl time getting round this 
morning. Luckily people were so relieved to see their 
milk that they weren’t even furious because I was 


late. What’s happened to Tom?” 

“Got ’flu.” Jill was so busy that she felt she had 
hardly time to stop and talk. Mary looked at her. 
She had seen that Jill was finding things difficult the 
last few weeks and she had felt very sorry for her. 
But she saw now with surprise and some amusement 
that this morning Jill looked more alert and like her¬ 
self than she had done for some time. Evidently the 

emergency had acted upon her like a spur. 

“I’ll just go and get something to eat, then 1 11 
come and help you.” Jill stopped for a minute in her 
task of scrubbing the cooling-room as Mary spoke, 
and looked at her friend severely, waving the brush 
emphatically in the air as she answered her: f 

“You haven’t had breakfast? Then for goodness 
sake go and get something, girl! What are you stand- 
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ing here talking to me for?” 

Mary laughed and vanished, and Jill went on with 
her tasks with a feeling of satisfaction. The necessity 
for doing her very best as quickly as she could had 
roused her, and she was feeling, as Mary had guessed, 
more contented than she had done since the play. 

Neither of the girls went home to dinner that day. 
The snow had started again and they knew very well 
that they would not have time. Luckily the farm was 
on the telephone and it was an easy matter to let Mrs. 
Thwaites and Mrs. Ward know that they were not 
coming. Having two extra to a meal did not seem to 
make any difference to Mrs. Long, but she was ob¬ 
viously worried about her husband, who still seemed 
unlike himself. The milking that afternoon took 
longer than usual, and Jill wondered with a little 
feeling of panic what she would do if Long were really 
ill. Then she laughed to herself, remembering that of 
course Mr. Brown could milk. He had not put in an 
appearance that day and she wondered why. 

It was not until she was ready to go home that she 
suddenly remembered that he had said the day be¬ 
fore that he was obliged to go up to town on business, 
and she asked Long anxiously if he had gone. 

“Aye, the master’s gone. Went last night. Won’t be 

back again for a couple of days. Reckon you and 

me 11 have to carry on till he comes.” He smiled at 

her but he was obviously far from well, and Till felt 
anxious. 

The next morning she set the alarm half an hour 
earlier, and it was a good thing she had done so. 
Riding was impossible. The snow had stopped, but 
during the rnght there had been a hard frosi, and in 
the parts where the snow had been cleared it was like 
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walking on a sheet of ice. Jill once or twice wondered 
whether she would get to the farm at all, and when 
she did it was to be greeted with the news that Long 
was not fit to work. He, likewise, had gone down with 


influenza. 

“My goodness, what a mess!” Jill looked at Mrs. 
Long with dismay when she heard the news. “Is there 

any one else who can help me?” 

“Mary will do it this afternoon, and Judson can 
give you a hand this morning. He can do hand milk¬ 
ing all right, but he doesn’t understand that new¬ 
fangled contrivance you use. Long, he wanted to get 
up, but he couldn’t, his head is fit to split. 

“He mustn’t think of it! Tell him to stay where he 


is and get well quickly. I’ll manage all right, if Judson 
can help me.” Jill felt relieved. She had had no idea 
that Judson, who was one of the labourers, knew 
anything about milking, but, she reflected quickly, of 
course most country people knew something about it. 

She hoped devoutly that nothing would go wrong. 
The prospect of being in charge was daunting; she 
iid not feel nearly competent enough, and she went 
into the cowshed feeling considerably more nervous 
than she looked. Judson, a big slow-moving country¬ 
man with a heavy moustache, was already there, and 
had started on Rosie, the cow who objected to me¬ 
chanical milking. Rosie quite evidently knew that he 
was not the person who usually milked her She was 
restive, and not at all inclined to let her milk flow as 
it should. Milking her took just twice as long as it 
ought to have done, and Jill, going from one cow to 
another, hoped fervently that the remainder of the 
beasts were not going to be temperamental too 

Most of them were all right, but Marigold, a love y 
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Jersey cow, usually the most tractable of the lot, was 
not feeling pleased with life herself that morning. For 
some days she had had a small wart on one of her 
teats, and evidently Jill, in fixing the teat-cups acci¬ 
dentally hurt her slightly. Marigold objected strenu¬ 
ously, kicked out wildly with her hind legs, and the 
next thing Jill knew was that she was being violently 
hurled against the side of the stall. 

Judson, hearing the commotion, stopped his milk¬ 
ing and ran across to her. Jill, feeling more surprised 
by the sudden attack than anything else, was just 
picking herself up. She scrambled to her feet as 
Judson reached her, and laughed rather shakily when 
he inquired anxiously if she was hurt. 

“Only in my feelings!” she said ruefully but with a 
feeling of thankfulness. “I didn’t expect her to do 
that.” She looked severely at the cow, who was 
regarding her with a suspicious and hostile glance. 
“Poor old lady, then. Did I hurt you? I didn’t mean 
to do it. Come on now, you must be milked, you 
know! ’ But Marigold had no intention at all of being 
nulked certainJy not by the machine to which she 
should by this time have been accustomed. Judson 
iooked at her and then at Jill with a slow smile. 
Reckon ’ur do’ant mean to let you do it, missie,” 

e Sai ?T ? m y ,' Better leave ’ ur be tiU I’ve done Flora 
yere. Ur 11 let me manage *ur, ye see!” 

hating . , to be beaten by a cow, but conscious 
that she would probably be kicked again if she tried 
to fix the machine, agreed reluctantly, and went on 
with her work. Marigold, left until the last, placidly 

mSle O nU; JUdS0n ^ ^ 

“ You have known I didn’t mean to hurt 
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you!” she said severely. “I hope you’ll be better- 
tempered this afternoon.” Marigold looked at her 
sideways, tossed her head with a definite snort and 
swished her tail violently in Jill’s face. Both Judson 
and Jill had to laugh, and Jill reflected, not for 
the first time, that cows were unexpectedly human 
sometimes. 

On the whole, she managed remarkably well, al¬ 
though the milking certainly took longer than when 
Long was in charge. Judson helped her with the feed¬ 
ing of the cows, and this, in war-time, was not nearly 
so big a task as it might have been normally. A little 
dairy cake and mangolds was all they were allowed, 
besides their hay. Jill was not obliged to fetch the 
mangolds—Judson had done this before coming in to 
help her—and Long had crushed sufficient cake the 
night before for the next day’s feed. The remainder 
of the morning was a repetition of the day before; in 
the afternoon Mary came and, to Jill’s great relief, 
took charge of proceedings. With Judson’s help, the 
work went through at top speed, and when they had 
finished Jill felt a feeling of relief and satisfaction. 

“I must say, Mary,” she remarked as they were 
getting ready to go home, “it does give you a feeling 
of satisfaction to find you can really do things fairly 


well 5> 

W “I think you managed awfully well considering, 
said Mary, smiling at her. “What's the matter? Are 
you stiff?” as Jill winced somewhat in pulling on 

^“Nothing much. Only where Marigold deposited 
me against the stall this morning.” She• '^ed 
Marigold, who appeared now the mildest 
of cows. Mary laughed. 
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“You were lucky! She might have hurt you badly, 
but you couldn’t blame her: after all, you hurt her 
first! Better put some stuff on that bruise to-night. I 
expect Mrs. Thwaites has got all kinds of remedies.” 

Mrs. Thwaites had, but in spite of her ministra¬ 
tions Jill was very stiff the next day. Marigold, how¬ 
ever, having registered her disapproval, seemed to 
bear no malice. Perhaps she thought she had scored. 
At any rate she made no difficulty when Jill milked 
her next morning, and Jill, who had felt somewhat 
doubtful about approaching her, realized that it was 
not in the average cow’s nature to bear a grudge if 
she knew you meant to be kind to her. 

“Animals are very like human beings,” she said in 
a surprised voice to Mary later on that day. “They 
won’t stand being hurt, but they don’t hate you if 
they know you didn’t mean it!” 

Mary laughed and agreed, then looked at Jill with 
a rather amused expression. 

“Hard work seems to agree with you, Jill!” she 
said drily. “You’re looking better than you’ve done 
for some time. I thought once or twice you were 
getting sick of the work.” 

Jill laughed and coloured slightly. “I don’t think 
I was sick of it. No—I know I wasn’t. But I will admit 
I was finding it frightfully hard just after Christmas. 
I don’t know why. Perhaps because the novelty had 
worn off, and perhaps because I enjoyed the play so 
much. You see, that seemed almost like a part of my 
old life, and although I love working here it is much 
harder than the work I used to do, and I think sub¬ 
consciously I was wondering if I really did like it or 
not. But I do; quite apart from the fact that it’s so 
well worth doing in war-time, and that there’s a 
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satisfaction in doing work which men usually do.” 

Mary grinned at her. “Women used to do it, you 
know!” she said, laughing. “Have you never heard 
of milkmaids?” And Jill felt, as she crammed on her 
hat and prepared to walk home, that Mary had had 
the last word. 



Chapter Thirteen 

LAND PROBLEMS 

It all comes from Ther Land as they call it down 
here. . . . Ther Land is brown and green in 
alternate slabs like chocolate and pistachio cakes , 
speckled with occasional peasants who do not utter. 

KIP LINO 

T he following day Mr. Brown returned from 
London, and things became easier again. Al¬ 
though the frost and snow lasted, with intervals of 
thaw, until well into February, affairs at the farm 
resumed their normal routine astonishingly quickly. 
Certainly the two girls regularly stayed to dinner at 
the farm during this period, and the milk round took 
longer to do, but the milking and feeding of the 
animals went on as usual. Long’s attack of influenza, 
although sharp, was not prolonged, and he was soon 
able to be back at work. 

Jill and Mary—Jill especially—came in for a good 
deal of commendation from Mr. Brown for their 
work during the two days he had been away. It was 
not that they had done anything particularly out of 
the ordinary. It was simply that he had proved he 
could rely on them in an emergency. If Jill could 
have heard him enthusiastically recommending land 
girls to his various farming friends she would have 
felt well rewarded for the dogged determination with 
which she had stuck to her rather monotonous task. 

“I had doubts about taking her,” he said to one 
man, a farmer who had expressed strong prejudices 
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about employing woman labour, “especially when I 
saw her. She looked far too dainty a slip of a thing 
to be much use, but she’s surprisingly good. She’s 
learned to look after the animals remarkably well; 
in fact, I’m not sure that some of them don’t prefer 
to be looked after by her. She’s not so good in the 
fields, but then, it’s not really her job, and she doesn’t 
take the same interest in it. 

“That’s a queer thing about women,” he went on 
meditatively. “They never seem to do a job well 
unless they’re interested in it. At any rate, that’s my 
experience and it’s been the experience of other men 
I’ve talked to. Take Mary now: she’s a good milker, 
but although she’s had quite a long experience she 
isn’t really any quicker than Miss Everett. Yet she 
gets through the milk round much more efficiently 
than the man I originally had, and the customers like 
her. It’s because she’s interested. Neither of the girls 
are too good in the fields, though Mary is very good 
with the tractor. Again, she likes the work. But I d 
recommend them anywhere, and I’d recommend any 
of you chaps who need labour to get girls to do it. 
Some of them may be no good,^ but the majority oi 

them are excellent, I’m certain. 

Jill and Mary both liked Mr. Brown. He was m- 
deed very popular in the neighbourhood. A bachelor, 
still on the under side of forty, with a well-stocked 
farm and enough private means to be able to run it 
efficiently even in these strenuous days of war he was 
in great demand socially. He seemed perfectly satis¬ 
fied with his mode of life, however, and showed no 
desire to exchange his comfortable bachelor exist¬ 
ence, with his house competently looked after by 
housekeeper he had had for years and no one to 
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question his comings and goings, for the doubtful 
pleasure of a wife and the responsibilities of family 
life. He had known Mary and her father and mother 
for years, and away from the farm he was a very 
pleasant companion at any social gathering or dance. 
On the farm, however, his manner was strictly 
businesslike. Jill, although she liked him and had met 
him more than once outside working hours, never felt 
that she could regard him as anything but her em¬ 
ployer. The consciousness that she was one of his 
employees obtruded itself whenever she met him, and 
she would feel a wild desire to talk about the cows or 
the pigs, and never to indulge in ordinary conversation. 

She mentioned this to Mary once, and Mary 
laughed and agreed. “I feel rather the same. I always 
used to think of him as Jeff in the old days—we’ve 
known him for years, you know—but now I always 
think of him as Mr. Brown. What’s the matter with 
you?” she added suspiciously, for Jill had suddenly 
begun to prance a little round the bedroom—she 
was spending the night again with Mary—and was 
humming softly to herself. 

“Nothing!” Jill stopped suddenly. “It’s only that 
song of Jack Buchanan’s, you know: ‘You must say 
yes to Mister Brown—say yes to Mister Brown.’ ” She 
began to pirouette round again, then as she met 
Mary’s surprised gaze, began to laugh, and laughed 
until she subsided weakly on the bed. 

“Don’t mind me! It’s only I’m so glad the winter 
is nearly over. Oh, Mary, let’s hope this will be a 
better year for us all.” 

She sobered suddenly, and the two girls looked at 
each other. Mary nodded. 

“I only hope that horrible night bombing will stop 
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when the nights get shorter,” she said gravely. “We’ve 
been frightfully lucky round here, but in the cities—- 
Jill, I can’t think how people have kept going through 
it all. It makes one proud to be British!” 

“Yes, it does. We shall never be beaten, Mary. 
If they invade us I don’t believe they stand a 
chance of success, and the Air Force is getting 
stronger every day. It’s only a question of sticking 
it, I’m certain, but—I don’t see the war being over 
this year.” 

“Neither do I, unless a miracle happens. Well, all 
we can do is to get on with our job. People must be 
fed and we’re part of the machinery for doing it. 

Solemn thought, isn’t it?” 

“It is rather. Let’s hope I remember it when we’re 
doing things I object to doing, like dung-spreading 
for instance. I really do hate doing that, Mary, and 

it’s such heavy work too.” 

“It is, isn’t it? Be thankful that you don’t get more 

of it than you do. After all, you’re milking most of 
the time, and that means you don’t get so much field 
work to do. I think field work all the time would be 


dreadful.” , . 

“Yes, it would; but there is one thing about it, 

Mary, the ordinary farm workers do get their week- 
end off. Nearly all those girls at the Land Girl tea- 
party affair had Sunday off at least, and quite a lot 
of them a half-day on Saturday as well. Now dairy 
workers never get more than one half-day a week and 
are lucky to get that. I don’t think it’s enough, and I 
think it’s no wonder at all that the younger men and 
boys are not keen on doing that kind of work. Id 
hate it for a permanency. It’s too tieing. Besides, w y 
on earth should they want to choose work deliber- 
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ately that has less holidays and harder hours than 
other jobs? It would be silly if they did.” 

Mary listened, a half-frown on her face. “But you 
must admit, Jill, that it’s a serious matter?” 

“What is? The fact they don’t get enough time off? 
I agree-” 

Mary interrupted her. “No, I didn’t mean that! 
I meant the fact that the boys don’t want to do this 
work.” 

“Well! It only shows that something is wrong with 
the system, that’s all! Think, Mary! In the old days 
people never went far from their work. They couldn’t. 
There were no easy means of getting about; but now 
it’s different. Naturally the young ones want to be 
able to get to the cinema and to have more time off. 
They know that in the towns they can get jobs which 
will let them do this, so they leave the country and 
go to the towns. It’s all wrong.” 

She spoke with a heat which was new in Mary’s 
experience of her, and the elder girl was interested. 
Jill, coming fresh from a town to the country, might 
obviously see things differently from the way they 
struck Mary, who had lived there all her life. Mary 
eyed her respectfully. 

“Well, what solution have you?” she asked curi¬ 
ously. Jill laughed. 

“I can’t say I’ve really got one. All I do say is that 
it’s obvious that cowmen will have to be got, and 
equally obvious that when the war is over you won’t 
find many young men or girls who are willing to work 
practically every Sunday, at any rate to work six and 
a half days a week. Well then, something will have 
to be done about it. I should think the trouble is that 
the farmers don’t employ enough hands. If they had 
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more, then each of them could have more time off. 
If we had three people doing the milking, each of 
them could work one Sunday out of three, and could 
have a half-day off as well. That would be some¬ 
thing.” 

Mary shook her head. “I don’t think it’s practi¬ 
cable. Not always, anyway. On a big farm, yes; but I 
think quite a lot of farmers wouldn’t need three 
milkers, or if they did, they would need them most 
of the time. What then?” 

“I don’t know,” admitted Jill. “There must be 
some way out. Well—look here, they are always say¬ 
ing that agriculture will never pay unless the farmers 
amalgamate. Why shouldn’t they do so for milking? 
What I mean is, why couldn’t a number of farms 
in a radius amalgamate. Let each farmer have his 
own hands as he does now, but in addition couldn t 
there be for each group of farms one or two men 
who live somewhere convenient for all the farms 
and who could be employed by the lot? Simply 
as part-time milkers, I mean, to relieve the regular 

men?” , 

Mary looked startled, then interested. Its an 

idea,” she said slowly. “I don’t know whether it 

would work but it sounds quite sensible. You mean, 

have one or two men who simply go and work on a 

farm to allow one of the regular workers to have a 

holiday?” . . , . , . 

“Yes.” Jill was getting enthusiastic as she tried to 

work out her idea. “I don’t know how many men 

you would want, of course, but it ought to be possible 

for them to go to each farm in turn, so that every 

milker got a day and a half a week, and they cou 

have the same.” 
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Mary still looked doubtful. “I can’t see it being 
done, somehow,” she said. “I think the farmers 
would feel that they wouldn’t get such good service 
from the men, because they wouldn’t take the same 
interest in their work.” 

“I don’t see why they shouldn’t. Anyway, I’m 
quite sure that some change will have to be thought 
about, because it’s not reasonable to expect people 
to be so tied. I should loathe it myself if I thought it 
would go on all my life.” 

“I expect you would, but then, you are only doing 
this because of the war. You haven’t been brought 
up to it. In any case, you could do other things much 
better than you do this.” 

Jill laughed. “Thank you!” she said rather drily. 
“Oh, I know what you mean, and I agree. Only—the 
worst of it is, Mary, that I really hate the idea of office 
work, and I’d like to find a job in the country, but I 
can’t imagine what I could do.” 

“Marry a farmer!” said Mary promptly, and the 
conversation ended in a laugh. But Mary wondered 
whether, crude as Jill’s idea sounded, there might not 
be something in it after all, and she wished greatly 
that she could bring it to the notice of someone who 
might work it out so that some such scheme could 
be used. 

Spring was exceptionally late that second year of 
the war. March and April were cold, with bitter 
winds that never seemed to die down. Jill, however, 
had grown acclimatized to her work and on the 
whole loved it. Even the detested dung-spreading, 
which went on right into May, she began to accept 
as part of the normal routine of life. She was 
considerably stronger than she had been, brown 
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and healthy-looking, and the proud possessor of a 
half-diamond badge for six months* good service. 
Sometimes her town life seemed like a far-off dream, 
but she was to be reminded of it when she least 
expected it. 



Chapter Fourteen 


CYNTHIA ARRIVES 

I must go down 

And leave the chargeable noise of this great town y 
I will the country see. 

THOMAS RANDOLPH 


I T was nearly the end of April when, one morning 
as Jill returned to the post-office for dinner, Mrs. 
Thwaites met her with a letter in her hand. Jill saw 
that it was from Cynthia, and realized with a little 
feeling of guilt that she had not heard from her friend 
for nearly two months. What was more, she actually 
owed Cynthia a letter. Ever since the snow ended, she 
had been so busy on the farm in the day-time, and 
with Mary or one of her other friends in the evenings, 
that she had hardly written any letters at all. She 
opened it wondering whether Cynthia would be an¬ 
noyed with her for not writing, but the letter did not 
contain what she expected. 

Cynthia did not mention the fact that Jill owed 
her a letter; she was far too engrossed with a request 
she had to make. She wanted to come and stay in 
the country for an indefinite time. She had had the 
bad luck to be in a number of severe raids, not in 
Duncombe, which had fortunately escaped being 
bombed, but in both Portsmouth and Southampton. 
In the last one she had actually been buried for six 
hours in a wrecked house. She had not been hurt, but 
had felt ill and nervy ever since, and she had been 
obliged to leave her work for a time. The doctor 
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advised that she should have a long rest somewhere 
in the country. Could Jill get her landlady to put 
her up? 

Jill sat staring at the letter. To her disgust she was 
conscious that her first feeling was reluctance to do 
as Cynthia requested. She had been fond of her, of 
course, when they were both in Duncombe, but that 
life seemed so far away. Somehow she did not think 
that Cynthia would fit in here with her new friends; 
in any case, what could she do with her during the 
day? It would be difficult: emphatically she did not 
want her to come. She tried to stop herself thinking 
like that. Of course Cynthia must come. She must 
have had a really dreadful time if she were now in 
the state of nerves described. There was nothing for 
it but to do as she asked. Jill got up abruptly and 
went in search of Mrs. Thwaites. That lady was in 
the kitchen, busily engaged in dishing up the dinner 
and did not look at all in the mood to be approached 
with a request of any kind. Jill said nothing for the 
moment, but waited until she had helped her land¬ 
lady to carry the meal into the sitting-room, and 
until they were all served and busily eating. Then 


she asked: f 

“Mrs. Thwaites, that letter you gave me was from 

my friend in Duncombe, the girl with whom 

worked in an office. She’s been ill, caused by being 

in some bad raids; I gather she was actually buried 

under some debris for a few hours. Well she wants 

to come into the country for a holiday and she wants 

to know if you could put her up.” 

Mrs. Thwaites stopped eating and considered, bh 
was not anxious to have another lodger even for a 
short time, but she was by now very fond of Jill, and 
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the fact that the girl in question was a friend of hers 
made a difference. She said rather reluctantly: 

“I could put her up and that’s a fact. There’s the 
small room upstairs next to yours. It’s got nowt in it 
now but rubbish, but I could make it all right for 
her, I think. Yes—Mrs. Mason next door, she’s got a 
little single bed she don’t use, she’d lend it to me, 
I know.” 

“Wouldn’t she want to have Cynthia as a lodger 
herself?” asked Jill. Mrs. Thwaites shook her head. 

“She’d noan want the bother of it. She used to take 
visitors, but she’s given that up long ago. I’m not so 
keen on it myself, I may tell you, but seeing it’s a 
friend of yours and th’ lass has been poorly, I’ll take 
her. Only she’ll have to fend for herself during th’ 
day when you’re out. I’m too busy to fash myself 
about her.” 

“Oh, I expect she understands that. Anyway, if 

she comes it will have to be on that understanding. 

We’re far too busy to entertain her during the day. 

Besides, if she’s been ill I expect she wants to be 
quiet.” 

“ Sh Ji, doesn>t sound much of a lass,” commented 
Mrs. Thwaites drily. “Even if she were buried, you 

say she wasn’t hurt, and lots of folks have come 

through worse nor that and not thowt anything 
about it. 7 6 

“I don,t , think Cynthia is very strong.” Jill felt she 
had to make excuses for her friend. In her heart of 
hearts she rather agreed with Mrs. Thwaites but 
nerves were peculiar things, and if Cynthia could not 
stand up to the blitz as well as some people could 
she was more to be pitied than blamed. 

It was settled, therefore, that Cynthia was to come 
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the first week in May, and Jill arranged to take her 
half-day the day her friend arrived and to meet her 
at Guildford. She was there in good time, and as she 
waited for the train she found, that, in spite of her 
first feeling of reluctance, she was now eagerly looking 
forward to seeing someone from Duncombe again. 
After all, it was a long time since she had left there, 
and she had been so busy and they were so short- 
handed on the farm that she had not felt like asking 
for a holiday. When at last she saw Cynthia emerging 
from the train she went forward eagerly to greet 


her. 

“Well, here you are at last. How nice to see you 

again! Have you any luggage?” 

“Only this suitcase. I sent my trunk on in advance. 
I don’t suppose it’s arrived yet. Jill, I hope I shan’t 
be a great bother to you, but the doctor said I must 

get away and I thought of you at once. 

“You won’t be any bother at all,” said Jill warmly, 
all the more warmly because she was afraid that 
quite probably she would find having Cynthia a 
nuisance. “I’m only afraid you may be bored. You 
sec I only get one half-day off a week, and most of 
my friends work too. There’s Kathleen Drayton, the 
vicar’s daughter, she’s at home, but she always 
seems to be busy. Sheila Anderson isn’t actually out 
at work either-she’s the doctor’s daughter-but she s 
her father’s book-keeper and dispenser, and she hasn t 
much free time. Still, they might be able to take you 
about a bit, and of course we are all more or less free 


111 Jill was chattering on, conscious of an odd feeling 
of constraint. The old feeling of comradeship between 
them seemed to have vanished, and Jill felt as though 
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Cynthia were a stranger, or at best some chance 
acquaintance. 

Cynthia, on her side, was feeling uncomfortably 
the same. She wished that she had never suggested 
coming, but at the time it had seemed the natural 
thing to do. Now she was quite sure that Jill was not 
really pleased to see her. Before she could make any 
remark Jill went on: 

“Let’s go and have a cup of tea. We’ve heaps of 
time before the bus goes. Your train was late: we just 
missed a bus. They only run once an hour.” And 
seizing Cynthia’s small suitcase she led the way 
quickly out of the station. 

It was not until they were seated opposite each 
other at a small table in a cafe in the High Street that 
the two girls really had an opportunity to take stock 
of each other. Jill looked at Cynthia and thought that 
she did not seem ill, except for a certain quickness of 
movement and abruptness of manner which pro¬ 
claimed that her nerves were certainly out of con- 
dition. Cynthia, looking at Jill, saw a much greater 
change. She was still slim, but she had lost entirely 
that look of fragility which had characterized her. 
Her face was brown, and her eyes bright and eager, 
with an alert look in them which made her very 
attractive. Her uniform now showed signs of hard 
wear, and she did not look in the very least as if she 
were playing at being a land girl. She was quite un¬ 
mistakably die genuine article. Cynthia gave a sigh 
as she looked at her. 6 


1 » aid when You joined the Land Army that I 
thought you were silly,” she remarked, “but I think 
I was the foolish one. Oh, Jill, you do look well! And 
I feel an awful wreck! I’m frightfully ashamed of 
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myself too. After all, heaps of people have been in 
raids and never turned a hair, but I just couldn’t help 
it. After that awful time in Southampton I felt I 
couldn’t stand any more, and now every time there’s 
a raid warning I just feel sick. I can’t help it.” 

Jill looked at her, and saw that her colour had 
changed, and that there was a frightened look in her 
eyes. She could not understand it. Cynthia had never 
struck her as a coward in the old days. Surely one or 
two bad experiences were not sufficient to account 
for her terror. She said suddenly: 

“Cynthia, were you ill at all this winter? ’Flu or 

anything?” 

“Yes, I did have ’flu, just after Christmas. Didn’t 
I tell you? Why?” 

“No, you didn’t tell me. I only heard from you 
once after Christmas,” said Jill absently. She went 
on eagerly. “Tell me, Cynthia, how long was it after 
that that you were in the Southampton raid? 

“Almost as soon as I was out again. I went to 
Southampton to stay with my aunt for a week, 
and it was then it happened. I’d been in two raids 
before that, you know. One in Portsmouth and one 
in Southampton. They were beastly, but I wasn’t 
frightfully scared, not more than was natural, at any 
rate. That last time—it was horrible!” She shuddered 
slightly as she spoke and her eyes had a strained look 
in them. “It wasn’t so much the actual happening 
as the waiting to be got out afterwards. We were 
buried for six hours, Jill. Neither of us was hurt, and 
that was a miracle, but I never thought they d get us 

out alive.” 

“And that was just after you d had flu' 

“The next week. Why are you asking me, Jili. 
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“Well, you muggins,” cried Jill inelegantly but 
comfortingly, “don’t you see, you’re not a coward at 
all! At least, I don’t think you are. You’d had ’flu, 
and you know quite well what a wreck one feels after 
it. Your nerves must have been pretty rotten anyway, 
and then to be buried like that! It seems to me it’s 
quite natural you went to pieces. I don’t suppose 
either thing alone would have done it, but both 
together-! What else could you expect?” 

Cynthia stared at her, then a tinge of colour began 
to come into her pale face, and she leaned forward 
eagerly. 

“You really think that might be why?” Her eyes 
searched Jill’s anxiously, and as Jill nodded, she re¬ 
laxed with an unconscious sigh of relief. “Oh, Jill, if 
you’re right, I think I shall get well. I’ve felt awful 
since. You don’t know what it’s like to know you’re 
a coward, and to feel so frightfully ashamed of it. I 
think it was that which made me go on feeling so 
queer and nervy. I couldn’t help being frightened 
and I felt so dreadful about it.” 

“So you just went on worrying yourself and didn’t 
give yourself a chance to get better! Stupid of you, 
my dear,” cried Jill bracingly. “Anyway, you’ll be all 
right soon; I’m sure of it. How long can you stay?” 
Her first reluctance to have Cynthia with her had 
been swept away on her discovery of the other girl’s 
real need. Cynthia looked at her gratefully as she said: 

“Most of the summer if I want to. It’s no good 
thinking of doing any work, war work or otherwise, 
until I m quite fit. They wouldn’t have me, and I 
should be no use.” 

“That’s all right then. You will just have to get to 
know people here, and between us we’ll see that you 
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are given the chance to get well. Now come along, it’s 
nearly time for the bus.” 

She led the way out into the High Street, but as 
they turned to go towards the bus-stop someone 
suddenly accosted Jill. It was Dick Power. 

“Hullo, Deborah! Have you been shopping? Can I 
run you back?” For the moment he did not notice 
Cynthia, who was a little behind her friend. Jill 
smiled at him frankly. Since the night of the play she 
had not seen very much of him, but they had met 
once or twice at Mary’s house, and her old antagonism 
had gradually merged into a kind of wary friendship. 
On his side, Dick treated her with a sort of friendly 
raillery which she rather liked. He never addressed 
her by her Christian name, although everyone else, 
including Mr. James and Charles, did so. He seemed 
to prefer to stick to the name by which she had been 
known in his play, and Jill, with a half-conscious 
carefulness, avoided the use of his name in a manner 
which amused him. They were no longer openly un¬ 
friendly, but Jill felt that between them was a watch¬ 
ful truce which might or might not become friendship 
later on. Now she was very glad to see him. Cynthia 
seemed more tired by her journey than she should 
have been and Jill had been rather dreading the long 
bus ride. 

“You can,” she said promptly. “That is if you’ve 
room for two of us. Cynthia, this is Mr. Power, who 
wrote that play I told you about. This is my friend 
Cynthia Allardyce, who used to work with me in the 
office in Duncombe. She has been ill and is going to 
stay with Mrs. Thwaites until she is well again.”^ 

“I’m sorry to hear that, Miss Allardyce, but you’ve 
come to the right place to recover,” said Dick, as he 
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shook hands with her. He thought this friend of Jill’s 
was a very pretty girl, but much thinner than she 
ought to be, and he rather wondered what the curious 
expression in her eyes meant when Jill mentioned his 
name. He could not know that Cynthia had for some 
time wondered what he was like, not because of what 
Jill had said about him in her letters, but because of 
what she had not. Now she smiled at him as he 
added, “I hope you’ll like Feltenham. We shall be 
able to give you a little tennis soon, if you are fit to 
play, and I expect you will find plenty to do in the 
country. My car is just down here; I’ll have you at 
the village in no time.” 

It was certainly much pleasanter to run through 
the country lanes in a smooth-running car than in 
the slow and jolting bus, and Cynthia’s tired eyes 
brightened as she watched the country sliding rapidly 
past. She liked the look of Dick Power, and she said 
as much to Jill when later on in the evening they 
were sitting together in Jill’s bedroom. 

Jill looked indifferent. ‘‘Oh, he’s all right,” she 
said carelessly. “I think you will like quite a lot of the 
people round here. To-morrow you must come back 
with me to the farm in the afternoon, and I’ll show 
you round.” Then she looked a little doubtful and 
added, “It’s over a mile from here. Will you be fit 
to walk so far?” 

‘ Oh yes, I can do that. There’s nothing really 
wrong with me, you know. Cynthia spoke im¬ 
patiently, running her fingers through her bright 
fair hair with a quick nervous gesture as she spoke. 
Jill still eyed her doubtfully, but she said no more, 
only resolving to see that her friend did not walk far 
enough to tire herself at present. 



Chapter Fifteen 


A DOG—AND OTHERS 

I think every family should have a dog: it is like 
having a perpetual baby. 

DR. JOHN BROWN 

C ynthia did not get to the farm the following 
day. Mrs. Thwaites, with a firmness there was 
no withstanding, insisted on keeping her in bed. 
Cynthia, to her own surprise, acquiesced meekly. 
She was actually in no state to argue with any one 
as decided as Mrs. Thwaites, and now that she had 
reached the desired haven of the country nothing 
else seemed to matter much. For the next few days 
she spent her time resting, and Jill, coming in for her 
meals, rarely found her up until the evening. 

At the beginning of the next week, however, 
Cynthia seemed to wake up again, and even Mrs. 
Thwaites had reluctantly to agree that there was no 
reason at all why she shouldn’t go out if she wanted 
to do so. On Jill’s next half-day, just a week after 
Cynthia’s arrival, the two girls visited the farm. Jill 
showed Cynthia everything she could possibly be 
interested in. They watched Mary helping Long to 
milk, and Cynthia, who still found it difficult to 
visualize Jill doing this work, privately resolved to 
come again some day when her chum was not off 
duty and see whether she were as efficient as Mary. 

They visited the pig-sties, and Jill took Cynthia to 
see the calves, three in number, one only a few days 
old. It took a good deal of resolution on Cynthia’s 
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part to go through the shed where this particular calf 
was stabled with its mother: necessary in order to 
reach the shed where the other two calves were at 
the moment kept. Privately she felt terrified of passing 
the cow, and had visions of an enraged maternal 
creature attacking her under the mistaken impression 
that she intended harm to its calf! But Jill seemed 
to take it for granted that everything was all right, 
and Cynthia, keeping a very wary eye on the cow, 
followed her into the inner shed, and was duly 
rapturous about the calves. She breathed a sigh of 
relief, nevertheless, when once more she found her¬ 
self in the open. 

To Jill’s amusement, the thing which attracted her 
most on the farm was Jess, the cocker spaniel, and 
her pups. These distracting fat bundles of fur were 
in an outbuilding with their mother, and Cynthia 
was delighted with them. 

“Oh, Jill, aren’t they darlings?” she exclaimed 
rapturously, as she hung over the loose-box in which 
they were. Oh dear, I would like one for my own. 
They wouldn’t give me one, I suppose?” 

“I don’t imagine so,” said Jill drily. “Those pups 

are worth two or three pounds apiece. They’re pure¬ 
bred cockers.” 

Cynthia looked disappointed. “I couldn’t possibly 
afford that,” she said, looking longingly at the little 
dogs. “Oh, well, I shall just have to visit them when¬ 
ever I can. They are perfectly sweet.” 

They were still hanging over the pups when Mr. 

tSJ 11 came U P> anc * JiU introduced him to Cynthia 
Ive heard of you, Miss Allardyce,” he said 
smiling at her. “The country is the right place to 
come to if you want to get strong. Miss Everett here 
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looks a different girl since she’s been with us.” 

Jill looked at him in surprise. “/ wasn’t ill when I 
came here,” she protested. 

“No, but you didn’t look as strong as you do now. 
I’ll admit that when you first came I didn’t think 
you’d stick it as you have done. Now I’ve no doubts 
on the point.” 

Jill was pleased. It was not very often that Mr. 
Brown praised her, and she had often wondered just 
what he thought of her work. Cynthia, when he had 
left them, looked at her and laughed. 

“He’s quite right. You do look very different, Jill; 
I hardly knew you when you met me at Guildford. 
I like your Mr. Brown, he’s a dear!” 

They met him again that night. Cynthia and Jill 
went back to tea with Mary, with the object of having 
a few games of tennis that evening on the Wards’ 
court. Even now the weather was still cold, and the 
court was only just in condition for playing. Cynthia, 
well wrapped in a coat, sat and watched. The usual 
gang were there. Jill knew that they played most 
evenings during the summer when not otherwise 
engaged, sometimes at one house and sometimes at 
another. Kathleen, Sheila, and Mary all possessed 
tennis courts, and they took it in turns to entertain 
the others. Owing to the increasing difficulties in 
rationing, refreshments were not usually provided 
but once a week everybody combined to bring with 
them what they could and there was an impromptu 


tennis supper. 

Till had not realized that her employer was a 
regular member of this informal club and when half¬ 
way through the evening he appeared, racket in hand 
she was surprised. She and Mary were amused to 
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find that before long Cynthia appeared to be holding 
a kind of court, and Jill laughed as she watched how 
the men gravitated to her one after the other. 

“She is fascinating,” she thought to herself; “even 
Dick Power seems to think so.” It certainly looked 
like it. Except when he was playing Dick stayed by 
Cynthia, who seemed to like him. They were talking 
and joking like old friends, and Jill watched them 
in amazement. Although Dick had always seemed 
popular in the little group of friends, he was never as 
full of repartee as Charles. Now, however, Cynthia 
seemed to be acting on him like a charm. 

Dick ran the two girls back to the village. Jill slid 
quickly into the back seat, leaving Cynthia to sit in 
front with Dick, who seemed perfectly contented 
with the arrangement. He and Cynthia talked steadily 
until they reached the post-office, and Jill sat quietly 
behind, feeling somehow oddly left out and neglected. 
She knew she had no reason to feel resentful. She and 
Dick were not even now intimate friends, and it was 
perfectly natural that he should enjoy talking to 
Cynthia. Nevertheless, she did not enjoy being so en¬ 
tirely ignored, and her manner was distinctly cold as 
she said good-night to him at the gate. Dick gave her 
a quick glance and a queer little smile, as once more 
he got into his car. He was still smiling as though well 
pleased with himself as he drove away. 

The next few weeks were busy ones for Jill. The 
weather was still very cold for the time of year, and, 
as if to make getting up in the morning more difficult, 
the Government had sprung upon an astonished 
people the prospect of double Summer Time to last 
until the middle of August. Everyone acknowledged 
that it was probably a very good thing for the factory 
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workers, but to the workers on the land it was not 
pleasant. Some of the farms did not alter their hours 
but kept to the original Summer Time. This was not 
possible on Wychcombe Farm, however. If Mr. Brown 
had sold his milk to one of the big dairies, as many of 
the farmers did, he would probably have stuck to the 
old time, but as he had his own milk round he was 
obliged to supply his customers as near their usual 
times as possible. 

There was considerable grumbling, of course, and 
for the first day or so the cows registered their dis¬ 
approval of the change by a decided decrease in their 
yield of milk. Jill, as she shivered in the keen morning 
air, wished heartily that the Government would not 
have brain-waves of this sort, but once she was used 
to it she had to admit that she really liked and appre¬ 
ciated the extra daylight in the evening. It was ex¬ 
tremely difficult, however, to force herself to go to 
bed in time to give herself an adequate night’s rest. 
If Mary had not been obliged to do the same she 
would probably have found it even more difficult. 
More than once the two girls left the rest of their 
friends still enjoying themselves, and Jill, safely m 
bed, would hear a car stop outside the post-office and 
know that Cynthia had been brought home by Dick 

or Charles, or sometimes by Mr. Brown. 

One morning early in June, Jill was busily engaged 
in one of the fields, hoeing. It was a job she rather 
liked, in spite of the fact that it was back-breaking 
and monotonous. She did not get enough of it to find 
it really very trying, and she liked the work out there 
in the open air, with the noises of the country all 
around her. The very monotony of it she found 

soothing. 
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To-day she was working by herself down one side 
of the field. She had been hoeing steadily for about 
an hour and was beginning to feel rather tired. The 
day was fine but cold, and Jill, as she straightened 
herself and leaned on her hoe for a few minutes, 
wondered whether they would get any really warm 
weather that summer. 

“If we don’t get some warm weather soon,” she 
thought, “it’s a bad look-out for the hay. It’s not 
ripening at all quickly.” She stood looking round her, 
enjoying the rest from her monotonous job and the 
sense of space that never failed to charm her. Far up 
above a plane was moving swiftly across the sky. Jill 
watched it as it passed over her head. She could 
plainly see the red, white, and blue markings, and 
she smiled as she recalled her unpleasant experience 
of the year before. 

“We’ve had hardly any warnings at all this year 
during the day,” she thought thankfully to herself. 
“I hope it goes on like that. Queer war, this one; 
never the same thing happening for any length of 
time. I wonder what the winter will be like.” 

A distant hail broke on her thoughts and she saw 
Cynthia making her way across the field towards her. 
As she watched her approach Jill thought that she 
had never seen her friend looking so well. She was a 
different girl from the one who had arrived only 
about a month before. Cynthia, as she came up, 
wondered what Jill’s intent regard meant. 

“Hullo,” she said gaily, “what are you staring at 
me like that for?” 

‘T was only thinking how well you looked,” said 
Jill. Much better than I’ve ever seen you look be¬ 
fore, I think. Better even than you did when we were 
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in Duncombe at the office together.” 

Cynthia made a face of distaste at her. “The office! 
I hated it nearly as much as you did, Jill, but I didn’t 
see that I could do anything else. I still don’t,” she 
added meditatively. 

“You’re not thinking of taking up farm work, 
then?” Jill smiled as she looked at her friend, but her 
eyes were questioning. 

“Rather not! I couldn’t stand it. I don’t see how 
you can. But I shall be sorry to leave all this.” Her 
eyes grew wistful as she looked round her. 

Jill began to hoe again as she asked casually, 
“You’re not going just yet, are you?” Half acknow¬ 
ledged was a feeling that she would not be at all sorry 
if Cynthia said that she was. 

“Not till the end of this month, anyway. But I must 
get another job before the winter. I registered just 
before I came here, you know, and I suppose they’ll 
be wanting me to go into the Army or something like 

that if I’m not in a job.” 

“Well, why don’t you? You could be a clerk, 1 
suppose.” Jill’s tone was rather dry. She felt that 
Cynthia was inclined to be a shirker and she had no 

patience with her. .. n 

“I may. I don’t know. Oh, Jill, what do you think. 
I was looking at Jess and her pups, and Mr. Brown 
says I can have one. Isn’t it wizard of him. 

Till stopped working to look at her in amazement. 
“He said you could have one? Gave you one, you mean. 
Then, as Cynthia nodded, “What on earth made him 
do that? I thought he was going to sell them ail. 

“Well, he said I could have one. Do you think 
Mrs. Thwaites would mind if I took him home wi 

me to-day?” 
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“I shouldn’t think so. She doesn’t seem to mind 
what you do.” Indeed Mrs. Thwaites’ instant capitu¬ 
lation to Cynthia’s charm had secretly amazed Jill. 

Cynthia watched the hoeing in silence for a few 
minutes, then she said, “I saw Dick Power, too. He’s 
inspecting one of your cows, I think.” 

“Daisy, I suppose. She’s not been well and he’s 
been attending her. She’s nearly all right now.” Jill 
sounded uninterested and Cynthia eyed her specu¬ 
latively. 

“I like Dick,” she said firmly. “Why don’t you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I don’t dislike him. He’s all 
right, I suppose.” Jill was still hoeing busily. 

Cynthia looked at her and smiled, a little mis¬ 
chievous smile. “What a pity I can’t make him 
marry me,” she said thoughtfully. “Then I needn’t 
go back to the office at all.” 

Jill said nothing and Cynthia went on, “Do you 
think he might feel like it with a little encourage¬ 
ment? He’s really very nice.” 

“Why don’t you ask him?” Jill’s tone was dry, and 
Cynthia smiled again as she looked at her. 

“I might, who knows? But it isn’t leap year, is it? 
Well, I suppose I’d better not interrupt you any 
more. I’m going to see Kathleen. See you at dinner¬ 
time, I suppose?” And she went away again, leaving 
Jill, for some reason which she could not understand, 
feeling thoroughly depressed. 

When she returned to the post-office at dinner- 
time the puppy was in full possession. He was a lovely 
little thing, black like his mother, and with engaging 
ways. Jill could not help wishing that he were hers. 
She loved dogs, but having one for herself was hardly 
possible when she was out all day. His name, 
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Cynthia announced, was Satan, and when Jill pro¬ 
tested she stuck to her choice, saying that he was 
black and certainly wicked—hadn’t he already tried to 
chew up two of her slippers and had managed to worry 
a stocking?—so that it was obviously appropriate. 

“You’ll have to keep him tied up when you’re not 
here, Cynthia, or he’ll be getting run over. So many 
people come into the post-office, it would be quite 
easy for him to slip out.” 

“Oh, I’ll look after him,” promised Cynthia com¬ 
fortably. “He’s too small to go far yet, and it’s not 
a very busy road through the village. Are you coming 
to Kathleen’s to-night, Jill? They are meeting there 
for tennis instead of at Mary’s, you know. ’ 

“Yes, I know. No, I’m not coming to-night. I must 
do some mending. I haven’t done any for ages, and 
I really can’t leave it any longer. If you’re going, 
Cynthia, leave Satan with me. I’ll look after him.” 

Cynthia was going, and she was quite willing to 
leave her puppy in Jill’s charge. Somehow Cynthia 
always managed to find people to do things for her. 
Jill thought that she was hardly conscious of it her¬ 
self; she was so used to it that she accepted offers of 

help without a qualm. 

“Now if I wanted to have a dog no one would look 
after it for me!” thought Jill rather grimly to herself 
as she went upstairs and settled herself for a busy 
evening. This was a gross exaggeration, but Jill lelt 

in a disgruntled mood. 

She had finished most of her mending and was 
contemplating taking Satan for a walk before shut¬ 
ting him up for the night, when she heard someone 
running up the stairs: the next minute a knock 
came at the door and Mary s voice said, Can I 
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come in, Jill? Are you busy?” 

Jill sprang to her feet, scattering her mending-wool 
in all directions, and opened the door. She was sur¬ 
prised and a litde alarmed; her first thought was that 
something must have happened to Cynthia, but this 
was dispelled by one look at her friend’s placid face. 

“Why aren’t you playing tennis?” she asked, as 
Mary followed her into the room and sat down on 
the window-sill. 

“I didn’t feel like it to-night. I did look in but you 

weren’t there and I wanted to talk to you, so I cycled 

down here instead. Why weren’t you, if it comes to 
that?” 


“I wanted to do some mending, and like you I 
didn’t feel like tennis.” Jill’s depression was rapidly 
vanishing. Mary always acted on her spirits like a 
tonic, and she suddenly realized that she had seen 
very litde of her by herself since Cynthia came. 

Mary looked at her rather searchingly. “I’ve seen 
nothing of you lately except for a glimpse at work or 
with Cynthia or crowds of other people. I thought it 
would be rather nice to have you to myself for a litde 
while. Cynthia is very nice, but it’s rather distracdng 
having someone about with nothing to do all the 
time. Doesn’t it get on your nerves a bit?” 

9 ' Ul I e j lot! ” adnu «ed Jill, and suddenly laughed. 
She looked at Mary with wide-open eyes and an air 

of havmg made a discovery. “You’ve hit it, Mary! 
T hat s what s been wrong with me! I’ve been feeling 
a wfiiHy grumpy and somehow out of things lately 
and I do believe that’s why! I believe I’d been feeling 
envious because Cynthia had nothing to do but prancf 
about and enjoy herself and I had to get up early and 
work hard all day. How idiodc of me!” Y 
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“It was rather!’* said Mary calmly. “Personally I 
wouldn’t change for anything on earth. I’m sorry for 
Cynthia. Her nerves aren’t really right yet, you know. 
All this rushing about shows that. She’s a fascinating 
creature, though. I think she’s really not particu¬ 
larly suited to any kind of job where she is tied down. 
It’s a pity she doesn’t get married. She’d be much 
happier.” 

“Perhaps she would.” Jill hesitated for a minute 
then went on slowly: “She was saying to-day that she 
wished she could live in the country. Perhaps she 11 


marry some one down here: the men all seem to 
like her.” 

Mary smiled. “One in particular does, anyway,^ 
she said. “I wouldn’t be at all surprised if we don’t 
find her married and settled down before long. It 
would be queer, wouldn’t it? I always thought he was 


a confirmed bachelor.” 

“I wish they’d get it over if they’re going to. Jill 
sounded suddenly irritated. “I’m getting tired of 
seeing him hanging round the farm. Even if there s 
nothing for him to do he seems to manage to come. 
I suppose because Cynthia usually comes in to see me 

in the mornings.” 

Mary stared at her in surprise. Who do you 
mean?” she asked. 

“Dick Power, of course. Why?” as Mary began 

laugh. “Didn’t you mean Dick?” 

“No I didn’t. You’re awfully dense, Jill. IJ Y ou 

don’t know who I was talking about I shan’t tell you. 
Perhaps I’m wrong, and it is Dick after all But she 
evidently didn’t think so, and Jill changed the su - 
ject feeling, for some reason she refused to ackno 
ledge to herself, unaccountably light-hearted again. 



Chapter Sixteen 
HAYTIME PICNIC 
Your service . . . . 

So much against the mettle of your sex; 

So far beneath your soft and tender breeding. 

Twelfth Night 

I n the middle of June the weather suddenly changed. 

Summer, which had seemed as though it would 
never come, arrived almost without warning. It was 
intensely hot. Day after day the sun blazed in a cloud¬ 
less sky. Getting up early was pure joy on those 
mornings, and Jill loved it. Milking was pleasant in 
the early morning too, but, despite the fact that when 
the clock pointed to nine it was really only seven by 
the sun, the heat by that time was so terrific that it 
might almost have been noon. Jill wished that the 
early work in the dairy was all she had to do, but the 
ordinary work of the farm speeded up enormously in 

response to the improved weather and every moment 
was occupied. 

Mr. Brown was determined to get his hay cut as 
soon as possible, before the weather had a chance to 
break. The sun had dried the grass until it was in 
excellent condition for cutting, and day after day the 
mower could be heard whirring its way through the 
fields, leaving behind lines of neatly cut grass waiting 
to be turned and dried ready for stacking. 

ITie cutting, for which a motor-driven mower was 
used, was done by Mr. Brown or one of the men, but 
two days after the first field had been cut Jill was put 
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on to the work of turning it with the side rake. This 
was an odd-looking contrivance consisting of a small 
high seat behind a horse where Jill was expected to 
sit to drive, and behind her, on the ground, three 
large combs, set at a peculiar sideways angle. As she 
drove slowly down the outside of the field, along the 
first line of cut grass, the combs revolved round and 
round, tossing the hay and turning it over. It was 
quite easy to know where to narrow the circle by the 
colour of the already turned hay, but in any case 
Roger seemed to know by instinct, without any 
instruction from Jill, who, as she went round and 
round the field, narrowing the circle every time 
as she did so, reflected with some surprise on his 
intelligence. Before she drove the farm horses she 
would never have believed quite how intelligent they 

were. . 

It was pleasant work and Jill loved it, but it was 

very hot sitting there perched up on the tiny high 
seat, with the sun beating down on her thinly clad 
shoulders. She was thankful that her afternoons were 
spent in the cool of the cowsheds. Out in the fields 
the men were still busily at work, getting more fields 
cut and more hay turned. As she glanced out 
through the open door of the cowshed and saw the 
sun blazing down on the farmyard, she pitied them. 
Even the hens seemed to be seeking as much shade 
as they could find, while the men were obliged to 
work in the full glare of the afternoon sun. Everybody 
on the farm was working over, doing their utmost to 
get the hay stacked before any break in the weather, 
and tennis for her and Mary was for the time being a 
thing of the past. Their evenings were fully occupied. 

After a few days Jill was given another job to do, 
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this time with the horse rake. This was a contraption 
with a large rake at the back which, as she drove 
along the field, gathered the hay up and released it 
every now and then as she pressed a pedal with her 
right foot and a handle with her right hand. When 
she came back across the field she released the hay 
again at exactly the same places as on the first trip, 
so that gradually it was collected in long ranks across 
the field. Jill did not really enjoy this quite as much 
as driving the side-rake. At first she was afraid she 
would not remember to work the pedal at the right 
time, but before long she was doing it mechanically. 
She wondered how, with the shortage of labour, they 
could possibly have managed to cut and stack all the 
hay if it had had to be done by the old hand methods, 
but she sometimes regretted that it was not done that 
way. Machines might be efficient, but they were not 
nearly so picturesque as the old-time haymaker with 
his scythe and pitch-fork. Life in those days, she re¬ 
flected, was not such a race against time. Long often 
grumbled that everything had to be done too quickly, 
but there was no help for it. 

The final process came when the hay had been 
collected and turned and was dry enough for stack¬ 
ing. Then the big two-horse sweep was used to carry 
it to where it was to be stacked. Jill did not drive this; 
it was driven by one of the farm labourers. The first 
time she saw it in action she watched it with amaze¬ 
ment. It was a peculiar-looking thing with two long 
shafts, very far apart, to each of which a horse was 
harnessed, and between the shafts a big sweep, which 
carried mountains of hay before it to where the rick 
was to be built. The driver sat perched up behind 
the sweep, and Jill was not sorry that her work was 
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to help pitch the hay on to the rick with a two¬ 
pronged fork and, as soon as the rick became high 
enough, on to the hay-elevator instead. More than 
one evening she and Mary worked busily pitching 
the hay, while Mr. Brown and Austin worked on the 
rick itself, building it, and the hay-sweep moved 
steadily across the field, bringing more and more hay 
to the rick. 

To save time, and for safety in case of incendiary 
bombs, stacks were made in corners of the fields 
themselves and not in the stack-yard. In this Mr. 
Brown was unlike many of his neighbours who, in 
spite of all warnings to the contrary, still clung to the 
old methods. Jill passed one of these farms on her 
way to work, and she often wondered how on earth 
a fire would be put out if a bomb dropped in the 
middle of the stack-yard. So far they had been lucky, 
but no one could say how long this would continue. 

In spite of all the hard work she enjoyed those long 
evenings at the end of June. She particularly liked 
watching the relentless movement of the belt carry¬ 
ing the hay up the elevator to the top of the rick, 
and she grew quite accustomed to the work of feeding 
it. Keeping pace with the machine was not easy, and 
her arms ached almost beyond bearing at first; but 
there was a feeling of triumph about the work, 
especially as the stack grew higher and higher and 
the pile of waiting hay grew less and less. 

Work was nearly over on one of these evenings. It 
had been an unbearably hot day, and it was still 
hot. Jill felt tired out, and the thought of having to 
summon up enough energy to ride home after her 

work was definitely unpleasant. 

The men had already stopped work and were 
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making their way slowly across the field on the way 
to their various cottages. Mr. Brown, who had been 
working as hard as any of them, was talking to Mary. 
Some question had arisen in connexion with the milk 
round. Jill, as she stood a little apart from them in the 
shadow of the hayrick, waiting until they had fin¬ 
ished, felt almost too tired to move. Although it was 
nearly ten o’clock it was still quite light. She wished 
they would finish talking. She would have left them 
if Mary had not asked her to wait, saying that there 
was something she wanted to talk to Jill about before 
she went home. 

At that moment she saw two figures making their 
way slowly towards her over the fields from the direc¬ 
tion of the farmyard. It was Cynthia and Dick Power. 
Jill frowned, puzzled, as she watched them approach. 
She had understood that Cynthia was playing tennis 
again that evening. As they came nearer she saw that 
Dick was carrying what appeared to be a large 
hamper. Cynthia waved her hand gaily and said 
something, laughing, to her companion, then as they 
came within speaking distance she called: 

“Hullo, you people! Dick and I have brought your 
supper. We thought a picnic in the fields would be 
nice. Aren’t you grateful?” 

Mr. Brown stopped his conversation with Mary and 
went forward to meet them. 

“Did I hear you say supper? That’s an idea! Am 
I included?” 

“Of course you are! You don’t mind us picnicking 
in your field, do you?” 

“Not a bit! I’m as hungry as a hunter, and I expect 
Mary and Miss Everett are too.” He looked from 
Mary to Jill with a smile, and Jill, looking at him 
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suddenly realized that he seemed much younger than 
usual. Without his coat and wearing a short-sleeved 
shirt, with his usually neat hair ruffled, she saw for 
the first time that her employer could, when he liked, 
appear almost a contemporary of the younger 
generation. 

Dick plumped the basket down on the ground with 
a groan of relief. 

“I’m glad you approve,” he said solemnly. “If I’d 
had to drag this thing back over the fields it would 
simply have been the last straw! Nothing would 
satisfy Cynthia except bringing it here, although I 
told her it would have been much more comfortable 
eating indoors.” 

“But not nearly as much fun,” said Cynthia re¬ 
provingly. “I knew the poor things would be hot and 
tired, and I thought this would refresh them before 
they had to go home.” 

She looked very cool and dainty in her light 
summer frock, with her fair uncovered hair slightly 
stirred by the evening breeze, and Jill felt dirty and 
dishevelled by comparison with her. She wished she 
had the knack of keeping tidy when she was working, 
but she knew she hadn’t. Mary now looked nearly as 
unruffled as when she started work, but Jill was con¬ 
scious that her hair was wildly untidy, and that her 
face was probably dusty and red with her exertions. 

Cynthia was on her knees by the basket, taking out 
one thing after another, and Mary, with a sigh of 
relief, flung herself down on the ground, saying as 

she did so: . 

“You really are an angel. Come on, Jill, sit down; 

we’ve been working and they haven’t. It’s nice to see 
someone else doing something for a change.” 
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“You all look tired.” Cynthia’s amused glance 
went from one to the other, then she handed a large 
plate of sandwiches to Mr. Brown. “Here, Jeff, give 
some of these to the girls! We’ve got sandwiches, 
cake, and lemonade! I mixed a huge bottle before 
we came.” 

Jill heard Mary chuckle slightly at her side, as 
Mr. Brown meekly handed round the sandwiches, 
and heard her murmur in her ear, “Jeff indeed! I 
told you we used to call him that, didn’t I? Trust 
Cynthia not to stand on ceremony!” 

Mr. Brown didn’t seem to mind. He had apparently 
ceased regarding himself as their employer for the 
time being, and the improvised supper went with a 
swing. Jill watched Cynthia with a somewhat puzzled 
expression. Both the men seemed to vie with each 
other for her attention, and she accepted their evi¬ 
dent homage with a calm air of satisfaction which 
gave nothing away. Jill wondered which of them she 
liked the best, and could not make up her mind. She 
herself was very silent, but the others more than made 
up for it, and by the time the meal was ended and it 
was time to go she was feeling much more rested. 

As they went back across the fields she found her¬ 
self walking with Dick. Mr. Brown, with Mary and 
Cynthia, was in front, and they seemed to be arguing 
hotly about something. Jill walked along in silence 
for a few minutes, then Dick said: 

“I haven’t seen much of you lately. Been working 
like this every evening?” 

“Yes. I’ve enjoyed it. Haymaking is fun.” 

“Hard work though, I imagine. You’ve been a 

land worker for nearly a year now. Do you still 
like it?” 
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Jill looked up at him and smiled. “Of course I like 
it! It’s hard, but it’s interesting, and it 5 s worth doing. 
Why shouldn't I like it?” 

“I don't know. Somehow I didn't think you’d take 
to it like you have done.” Dick looked at her with a 
curious little smile. Jill stopped short on the path 
indignandv. 

“I do wish you’d get it into your head that I’m 
quite capable of doing this work as well as any other 
girl! Ask Mr. Brown! He doesn’t think I can't do 
things! And I don't know why on earth you should! 
Do I look so incapable?” She glared at him, and Dick 
laughed. 

“You look very capable! I'm sorry, Deborah. But 
I still think land work isn’t really what you ought to 
be doing.” 

“What ought I to be doing, then?” Jill stalked on, 
her tone indignant in the extreme. “I suppose the 
fact is that you've never forgotten your first opinion 
of me! Neither have I, for that matter. .And I can t 
see whv it matters zvhat you think of me, anyway! 
You’re not employing me, are you? ’ 

Dick muttered something under his breath which 
she couldn't quite catch. It sounded suspiciously like 
“Wish I were!” Then he said aloud: 

“You’re quite right. I haven t forgotten my first 
sight of you. I don’t suppose I ever shall. I don t want 
to anyway.” 

“Oh, vou're impossible! I thought all that was over 
and done with! Just when I think we re ordinary 
friends you go and rake things up again!” Jill flashed 
another angry look at him, but to her fury Dick \%as 
frankly laughing. He sobered when he caught her 
angrv glance, but there was still a suspicious twinkle 
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in his eyes as he answered her. 

“I’m sorry, but you are making an awful fuss about 
nothing, you know. Come on, Deborah, let’s agree to 
differ. It’s all over and done with, can’t we drop it?” 

“With pleasure! I certainly don’t want to discuss 
it any longer.” And Jill stalked on in icy silence, 
while Dick kept up a kind of easy running com¬ 
mentary to which he apparently required no answer. 

She would have liked to refuse his offer of a lift 
home in his car, but, as it was made to all three girls, 
it would have been patently absurd to refuse. She 
settled herself, however, in one corner of the back 
seat and, on plea of being tired, refused to be drawn 
into the general conversation. 

Cynthia was in a wild, excited mood that night, 
but even her high spirits could elicit no response from 
Jill. Resisting the other girl’s manifest desire to follow 
her into her room and talk, she firmly said good-night 
and shut the door. She was tired out, so tired and 
depressed that she felt like crying as she wearily un¬ 
dressed and climbed into bed. 

Her sleep that night was broken by uncomfortable 

dreams, from which she was aroused much too soon 

as it seemed to her, by the insistent whirring of her 
alarm clock. 


As she dragged herself reluctantly out of bed, she 
wished fervently that she could have stayed there 
longer. She still felt tired out and depressed. “Even¬ 
ing picnics don’t agree with me,” she thought grimly 
to herself as she went slowly down the stairs. “I wish 
to goodness people would leave me alone! If only I 

p" a °!J e ? Ut L ° ng and ^ cows h would 
be soothing! And she was still saying this to herself 

as she pedalled slowly along the road to the farm 
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This is an end , and this is a beginning 
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F or the next few days she almost had her wish. 

Work filled up all her time, and Cynthia she 
hardly saw. The picnic was not repeated and Jill, 
working harder than she had done since she came to 
the farm, told herself that she was glad she was so 
busy. In her present mood she had no wish for out¬ 
side distractions; she even avoided Mary as far as 
possible. Mary, knowing quite well that something 
had gone wrong, was wise enough to leave her alone, 
trusting that if she did so Jill would in the end seek 
her again. 

So far as work was concerned Jill was happy. She 
was now a really efficient milker, and she loved her 
job. She had, too, a deep affection for the patient 
animals under her care, and she knew each one and 
its peculiarities in a way that she would not have be¬ 
lieved possible when first she came to the farm. Milk¬ 
ing was always interesting, but the thing she liked 
best was feeding and caring for the calves. They were 
so pretty and affectionate, and had such delightful, 
irresponsible ways. Long told her that she had a way 
with animals, and the greatest triumph of all came 
one day during that particular week, when Rosie, 
who had so far refused to allow any one but Long to 
milk her, suddenly decided that after all Jill 1 was a 
person to be liked and trusted. For some time Jill had 
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been longing to try. She liked hand milking, and 
Rosie, owing to her decided dislike of the machine, 
was always milked by hand. 

“Let me try,” she said coaxingly to Long as he 
went up to the placid cow. “I know she won’t let any 
one but you milk her usually, but perhaps she might 
let me now she knows me better.” 

Long looked doubtful. “Well,” he said dubiously, 
“ye can try, missie, but don’t waste too much time 
over her. I doubt if she’ll let ye.” 

Jill sat down on the stool and began. Rosie turned 
her head and looked at her; she stirred uneasily as 
she felt Jill’s hands on her teats. For a long minute 
no milk came, and Jill was just going to resign her 
place to Long when the cow looked at her again, 
then turned round and stood quietly chewing the 
cud, while the milk began to flow, slowly at first then 
more rapidly, and Jill looked up at Long with a 
flushed triumphant face. 

“She’s letting me do it!” she said, almost under her 
breath. “I didn’t think she would!” And Long, who 
was secretly amazed, said that he didn’t know what 
had come over Rosie, that he didn’t, she must be 
learning sense at last! Jill, when the milking was over, 
felt that she had scored a triumph, as indeed she had. 
For the rest of the day she went about with a feeling 
that after all the world was a very good place, and 
Mary, meeting her in the farmyard at the end of the 
morning, saw with relief that things were evidently 
right with her again. 

It was the next day that Jill, coming in to the post- 
office for her midday meal, met a distracted Cynthia 
waiting for her. 

“Satan’s lost, Jill!” she said as soon as she saw her. 
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“You didn’t see him anywhere about the roads on 
your way home, did you?” 

“No! Oh, Cynthia, I am sorry! But he’ll turn up, 
I’m sure he will.” Jill was by no means so sure as she 
pretended. Anything might have happened to the 
little dog, now just at the stage when he was old 
enough to have a superabundance of energy in his 
little black body. The roads were by no means safe, 
apart from the fact that Satan was a pure-bred cocker 
and as such liable to be stolen if he wandered off 
alone. 

“I forgot all about him this morning. I meant to 
take him for a run after breakfast, but I started to 
write letters and he must have slipped out when I 
wasn’t looking. I’ve been all up and down the village 
and the roads near, and I’ve asked everybody, but 
there isn’t a trace of him.” There were tears in 
Cynthia’s eyes and her face was pale and worried. 
Jill knew how fond she was of the little dog—indeed 
they all were—and the slight unspoken estrange¬ 
ment of the past weeks melted away in face of 
Cynthia’s anxiety. 

“I’ll keep a look-out for him on my way back to 
the farm. I wish I could help you look for him, but I 
haven’t time. He may have got into one of the fields, 
even into a snare. I know there are some. One of the 
farm cats strayed away and got caught in one some 
time ago. Not on our land but on the next farm. I 11 
ask this afternoon.” 

“Yes do! But I don’t think he could get as far as 
that. He’s not old enough to go so far, is he? I’m 

afraid he’s been run over or stolen. 

“I think you’d have heard if he’d been run over. 
He might have been stolen, but I don’t suppose he 
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has. Cheer up, Cynthia, I expect he’ll turn up before 
long.” 

Mrs. Thwaites was nearly as worried as her 
lodgers. Anxiety had a bad effect on her temper and 
she was short and sharp to everybody. Dinner was 
not a happy meal and Jill was glad to get out again, 
promising as she mounted her bicycle to keep a sharp 
look-out for the truant. 

There was no sign of him on the road to the farm, 
and inquiries there only made it certain that he had 
not been seen. All the afternoon Jill felt worried 
about him. She hated to think of anything being hurt, 
and Satan was an endearing little fellow. 

The long spell of fine weather had at last broken 
and there had been heavy rain that afternoon. Luck¬ 
ily most of the hay was in, only one more field re¬ 
mained to be cut, and this would have to be left until 
another fine day. Jill left the farm at five and slowly 
rode home, looking for Satan as she did so. Mary had 
promised to inquire for him near her home, but 
neither of the girls thought it likely he would have 
gone so far. Cynthia had called at the farm during 
the afternoon, and in answer to Jill’s anxious ques¬ 
tions had said there was still no sign of him. 

Half-way home there was a lane running into the 
straight road to the village. This was a secondary 
road running past two farms and eventually turning 
round and arriving at the village by a longer route. 
It meant, if she went that way, at least another mile 
added to the distance, but as Jill reached it she 
slowed down, hesitated, and then turned along it. It 
didn’t seem very likely that Satan would be any¬ 
where there but there was just a possibility, and Jill 
thought she half remembered hearing that rabbit 
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snares had been put down in the fields belonging 
to the second of the two farms which bordered the 
lane. 

The lane was a typical Surrey lane, tree-lined and 
running between deep, sandy banks. Jill rode slowly 
on, listening intently as she did so for any sound 
which might indicate Satan’s presence. She was 
riding past the second farm, well past the farm build¬ 
ings and nearly where the lane turned down again 
towards the village, when she thought she heard a 
distant bark. She jumped off her cycle and stood 
listening intently. Yes, she was not mistaken. There it 
was again. A short, sharp, high-pitched bark, coming 
evidently from a very frightened dog. Jill propped 
her cycle against the bank and scrambled up, forcing 
her way through brambles and scratching her hands 
badly in the process, until at last she could see 
through a gap in the hedge into the field. 

It was a large field, but although she looked 
anxiously and carefully over it she could see nothing. 
She waited a minute, then called: “Satan, Satan!” 
and in answer there came a perfect crescendo of 
frenzied barks and whines, not apparently from the 
field into which she was looking, but from one be¬ 
yond. She could see a gate in the opposite hedge, and 
without more ado she scrambled through the gap 
and started to run across the field. There was no path, 
and Jill was well aware that according to unwritten 
country rules she should have kept near the hedge. 
Indiscriminate walking across grass land does not 
improve it for pasture, a thing which most town 

dwellers do not realize. c 

She had not gone quite half-way across when 

suddenly there appeared, near the gate for which she 
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was making, a large bull. Jill stopped petrified. In 
a flash she remembered hearing vaguely that this 
particular farm possessed a bull which, unlike the bull 
owned by Mr. Brown, was of very uncertain temper 
and was generally regarded as definitely unsafe. This 
was evidently the animal in question. She had not 
seen him when she first looked, probably because he 
had been hidden behind a clump of trees at the far 
side of the field. 

To get to the field in which she had heard the dog 
she would have to pass quite close to him. She stood 
still, her heart racing wildly, wondering what to do. 
Should she go on or not? At the moment he was 
quietly cropping the grass. Would it be possible to 
get across without attracting his attention? Even as 
she wondered, however, she saw that it would not. 
The bull looked up, saw her, and stopped grazing to 
gaze at her suspiciously. For a few seconds they stood 
and looked at each other, both undecided what to 
do. Then the bull’s tail began to lash slowly from 
side to side, he swung his head up and lowered it 
again, slowly stamping his foot as he did so. Quite 
obviously he did not like the look of Jill standing 
there, an intruder in his own special field. 

Jill cast one more hasty look at him, turned round 
and began to walk back towards the gap in the hedge 
as quickly as she could. She gave one more look over 
her shoulder and saw he seemed still undecided, but 
at that moment he appeared to make up his mind. 
With a loud bellow, he put down his head and came 
thundering across the field towards her. Jill aban¬ 
doned all pretence and ran for dear life. Although 
she had a good start, the bull could run considerably 
faster than she could, and before she had gone any 

M 
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distance she knew she could not reach the hedge in 
time. Wild with fear, and expecting every minute to 
feel him upon her, she raced on. She was nearly up 
to the gap and the thundering hoofs were getting 
louder when her foot caught on a tuft of grass and 
she fell headlong. With a cry she buried her head in 
her arms and waited, but at that moment she heard a 
shout from the hedge a little to her left. The next 
minute someone sprang into the field and ran past 
her towards the bull, waving something in his hands, 
and she heard Dick Power’s voice crying, “Get up, 

Till, to the hedge. I’ll stop him!” 

She rolled over, scrambled to her feet, and in¬ 
stinctively did as she was told. Once at the hedge, 
however, she turned and saw Dick running towards 
her while the bull was pawing wildly in his endea¬ 
vours to rid himself of Dick’s coat which was impaled 
on his horns, temporarily blinding him. The next 
minute Dick had reached her, caught her hand and 
with a wild scramble they were through the hedge 
and down in the lane on the other side, v4ple from 
the field came the bellows and roars of the dis- 

appointed and baffled bull. , 

Dick turned and faced Jill, his face white and1 set. 

He looked furiously angry, and she stared at h m 
amazement. She was beginning to stammer out h 

thanks when he interrupted her. , 

“You little idiot!” he cried funously. Haven t you 

finlt bellow and seen your 

HeTfirsltehngs of gratUude 
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gripped her by the shoulders; she wrenched herself 
angrily away and faced him, hot, dishevelled, and as 
angry as he was. 

“I didn’t know the bull was there!” she cried. 
“How dare you speak to me like that? I’m not an 
idiot! I won’t be called one!” 

Dick stared at her silently for a minute, then he 
said, his voice still shaking with some feeling she 
could hardly identify, “You are the silliest little idiot 
under the sun! You go into a strange field, where, 
if you’d bothered to think, you might have known 
you’d no business to go, get chased by a bull, nearly 
killed, and then are furious because I am angry!” 

Jill glared at him. “It was very good of you to help 
me,” she said icily, trembling, however, with rage and 
shock. “I’m grateful. But that doesn’t give you the 
right to be r-rude!” Her voice gave a suspicious 
tremble on the last word, and to her resentment and 
fury she felt her eyes suddenly filling with tears. Dick 
saw them too. His manner changed, and taking her 
once more by the shoulders, he said shakily: 

“Oh, Jill darling, don’t you know I’ve the right to 
be angry when you do mad things like that? Don’t 
you know I love you?” 

Jill gave a gasp of amazement and stood passively 
in his hold, looking up at him. “I didn’t. You don’t?” 
she stammered; then at the look in his eyes, compre¬ 
hension came to her, and she knew all at once just 
why she had been feeling so miserable since Cynthia 
arrived. “But I thought—Cynthia?” she almost stut¬ 
tered in her amazement, and Dick threw his head 
back and laughed, a ringing hearty laugh. 

“Cynthia? Bless her heart! She knew what I felt 
about you, has done for ages. She’s engaged to 
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Brown! Didn’t you know? Hasn’t she told you?” 

“No!” stammered Jill. “No.” Then suddenly she 
started to laugh as well. “Oh, Dick, it’s the song over 
again! She’s said ‘Yes to Mr. Brown!’ Oh, Dick!” 
And she clung to him laughing and crying by turns. 

“Here, hold up, darling! I didn’t mean to give you 
a shock!” Dick picked her up, sat down on the bank, 
and held her as if she had been a child. For a few 
minutes she clung to him, then she suddenly sat up 


and said shakily: 

“It wasn’t you! At least, it was you and the bull 
together! I don’t know which gave me the worst 

“You frightened me,” said Dick soberly. “Thank 
God I was passing. Promise me, Jill, that you won’t 

ever do anything so silly as that again.” 

“I promise,” began Jill, then her eyes widened and 
she drew away from him quickly. “Oh, Dick, I’ve 
just remembered! It’s Satan, Cynthia s little dog. 
he’s in the far field. I heard him bark. Oh, come along 
quickly, he must be caught in something. How can 

we get to him?” 

“Not through that field anyway, said Dick de- 
cidedly, as he pulled Jill to her feet. “It’s all right 
There’s a lane and a gate further on. I know this 
farm. I’d just been attending one of the animals 
there. Come on, I’ve got my car here. Get in and I 

drive vou up the lane till we find him. 

“What about my bicycle?” Jill stopped on her way 

to the car and looked at Dick. . 

“It’ll be all right here. Not one person in ten 

comes along this lane. We’ll go and see if we can find 

the dog, and get your bike on the way back. It can 

go on the carrier. 
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Making no further protest, Jill got into the car, 
and Dick drove slowly off down the lane, through 
an open gate along what was really a cart-track 
between high hedges, and finally stopped at a gate 
set deep in the left-hand hedge. 

“This is the field you were trying to get to. Hear 
that brute? He’s still bellowing!” It was true. From 
the first field they could hear sounds of muttered 
anger as the bull paced round and round, vainly 
trying to find a way out. 

Jill looked at Dick with a sudden question in her 
eyes. “He can’t get through the gap where we did 
into the lane, can he?” she asked anxiously, and Dick 
shook his head. 

“No. Not big enough. But I think I ought to tell 
Wood—that’s the farmer, you know—to close those 
gaps up. Someone else might do as you did, and get 
caught.” 

He got out of the car and held the door back for 
Jill. She scrambled out and together they went 
through the gate into the field. 

I m sure he was in here,” she said, looking round 
anxiously, “but I don’t see him.” 

“Call,” suggested Dick, and Jill called. Immedi¬ 
ately a perfect frenzy of barks and whines sounded 
from the far end of the field, and Jill, straining her 
eyes in the direction of the sound, saw a small black 
shape moving restlessly about. 

“He’s there! Come on, Dick!” And she set off 

across the field towards the dog, followed closely by 
Dick. 7 7 

It was Satan, no doubt about that. The little dog 
was sitting on a heap of bracken, beaten flat by his 
restless strivings to free himself from the snare which 
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was fastened firmly round one of his front paws. 
When he saw Jill he tried to reach her, only to fall 
back whining piteously as the wire tightened on his 
foot. Jill dropped to her knees beside him, her face 
indignant and pitiful. 

“Oh, you poor little chap! Keep still, darling, 
you’ll hurt yourself! Oh, Dick, the beasts! To set a 
snare like this! Look at his little paw: I can’t get the 
wire off.” 

Dick, looking nearly as angry as he had when first 
Jill had faced him in the lane, pushed her out of the 
way unceremoniously and knelt down by the dog. 
His strong, firm fingers pulled and worked at the 
wire, and he kept up a running monotone of soothing 
remarks to the dog as he did so. Satan seemed to 
know that this man with the pleasant-smelling 
clothes was trying to help him, and he sat perfectly 
still until he was released, when he tried to stand but 
sat down again with a pitiful little howl, lifting his 
paw in the air and looking at Dick beseechingly. 

“Oh, Dick! Look at his paw. It’s twice the natural 
size.” Jill’s voice was indignant. Dick took the paw 

carefully in his hands and felt it. 

“There’s nothing broken. I think he’ll be all right 
before long, but I’ll take him home and examine him 
properly before I return him to Cynthia. Come on, 
Jill, you can come with me and I’ll run you back 

afterwards.” _ 

They set out across the field, Dick carrying batan, 

and Jill felt suddenly shy. Up to now she had been 
too worried about the dog to think of the new 
state of affairs between herself and Dick. She <; ast 
a sideways glance at him, and gave a sudden 

explanation. 
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“Why, Dick! Your coat! Was that what you threw 
at the bull?” 

Dick laughed. “Yes. Blow the beast! I expect he’s 
trampled it to ribbons by now. But I couldn’t have 
stopped him otherwise.” He looked down at Jill as 
she tramped by his side, and his face was very tender. 
“Anyway, I owe him some thanks. I’d never have 
screwed up my courage to tell you I loved you if I 
hadn’t been so alarmed and angry.” 

Jill smiled at him, colouring shyly as she did so. 
She could hardly believe even now that Dick had 
really said the things he had. She said, with a de¬ 
lightful shy hesitancy that made him laugh: 

“I can’t believe it even now.” 

“Well, I can. I made up my mind to marry you 
that very first day when I saw you standing there in 
Brown’s farmyard. Only you were such a prickly 
creature I couldn’t make you be friendly with me 
at all.” 

“I loathed you,” said Jill frankly, then she laughed. 
“At least I thought I did. I think now it must have 
been the other thing. Dick! Are we engaged?” 

“Of course we are! I’ll get you a ring as soon 
as I can get into Guildford, then perhaps you’ll 
believe me.” 

Jill chuckled. “How funny,” she said, “two of us 
nearly at the same time. But I’ll have something to 
say to Cynthia for not telling me about Mr. Brown.” 

When finally they reached Dick’s house, a pleasant, 
white, square building standing well back from the 
road not far from the village, Jill followed him up 
the path with deep curiosity and an excited feeling. 
She had never been there before, and she looked at 
it now with a strange mixture of feelings. Queer to 
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think that some time, if all went well, she would 
come here to live! 

The surgery was at the side of the house, a building 
which had originally been an old barn but which 
had been converted when Dick took the house. Jill 
followed him in and watched with interest while he 
bathed and bandaged Satan’s paw. Then he picked 
the dog up again and they went out and into the 

house. 

“We’ll have some tea, Jill, and then I’ll run you 
home, and we can pick up your bike on the way,” 
he said, smiling at her. “I’ll phone and let Mrs. 
Thwaites know where you are, and then they won’t 


worry.” 

“Tell Cynthia we’ve found Satan, won’t you? 
Jill called after him as he went out of the room, and 

he gave a reassuring nod. 

“Cynthia is lyrical with joy,” he said, grinning, as 
he returned to the room, where Jill was sitting on 

the sofa nursing the happy-but-deeply-sorry-for- 

himself Satan. “She wanted to come over and get 
him at once, but I squashed that firmly.” 

“You didn’t tell her-” began Jill, and he 


laughed and shook his head. 

“I left that to you,” he said, and Jill said no more. 

She could never remember afterwards what she 
ate, although she had a dim idea that it was a very 
nice meal, but she never forgot the things that Dick 
said to her when it was over and before they wen 
back to the village/Precious things to be treasured 
the things which lovers say the world over, and whtch 
mean so much to them but are too incoherent to be 

repeated to the world at large. 

She told her news to Cynthia late that mg , w 
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Dick had gone, and Satan was safely ensconced in 
his basket in the sitting-room. Cynthia received the 
news calmly enough. 

“I knew about him ages ago!” she said. “Every one 
did but you. I never saw any one so blind as you 
were, Jill. And you hadn’t an idea about Jeff and 
me, had you? I thought you hadn’t!” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” said Jill accusingly, but 
Cynthia only laughed. 

“I thought it would do you good to fancy things,” 
she said calmly. “Thought it might make you wake 
up about Dick, you see.” And Jill had to leave it 
at that. 

Mary received the news with obvious delight. 
“Now you won’t be going away from here when the 
war is over,” she said, smiling all over her face. “I am 
glad! And Cynthia will be here too! It will be very 
nice.” 

Jill stopped in her work of feeding the pigs and 
looked at her friend accusingly. “Do you mean to say 
you knew that as well, and you never told me?” 

Mary laughed. “Oh yes, I knew that long ago! I 
can’t think why you didn’t. I’m glad and amused. I 
never thought Jeff would fall for any one, least of all 
a town girl.” 

Jill looked thoughtful. “I rather think that’s why 
he did,” she said slowly, emptying the last pail of 
swill into the pig-trough. “Cynthia is awfully pretty 
and charming, and very nice when you get to know 
her, and I think she was something different. She just 
bowled him over completely.” 

I expect^ that’s it. Jill ”—Mary hesitated for a 
m ^ nute —this getting engaged make any dif¬ 
ference to your work here? I mean, are you getting 
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married soon? I do hope you aren’t leaving the far m 
yet. I should miss you frightfully.” 

Jill laughed, then looked thoughtful. “We haven’t 
discussed it yet,” she said frankly. “Oh, I don’t sup¬ 
pose we shall be married for ages.” 

When she told Mrs. Thwaites of her engagement 
that lady looked at her with deep satisfaction mingled 
with amusement. “Eh, lass!” she said, “I’m right 
glad to hear it. I wondered when you’d see what the 
lad was after! He had a job to make you see and 
no mistake!” 

“I can’t see why,” said Jill; “but I really did think 
I detested him, you know!” 

“And now you’ve found you don’t,” said her land¬ 
lady, smiling grimly at her. “Well, he’s a good lad, 
but he’ll be master in his own house, you’ll find, and 
a good thing too! It’s all wrong for t’ woman to rule 
t’ roost!” A remark which confirmed Jill in her 
previous opinion that Thwaites, for all his mildness, 

was also master in his own house. 

Later on that evening, when she and Dick were 
sitting in the parlour at the post-office together, 
where they had been thoughtfully left alone by Mrs. 

Thwaites, she asked him suddenly: 

“Dick, you don’t want to get married just yet, do 
you?” and waited rather anxiously for his reply. 

Dick smiled at her. 

“I’d like to get married at once, he said, but 

that’s up to you. Why?” f 

“Well—I don’t feel that I ought to leave the farm 

just now. I’ve got into the work and I can do it, and I 

really am a help. You see, I do feel that I ought 

be here till next year anyway. Then perhaps the war 

will be ovef, or if it isn’t, someone else can perhaps 
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take my place. You see, I’m one of the Land Army, 
and I don’t think I ought to desert. After all, we are 
needed. You understand, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I understand.” Dick smiled at her tenderly. 
“If you really feel like that about it I’ll agree to wait 
until next spring, but not a moment longer, mind. I 
know you’re a good worker, but I want you to work 
for me, not Brown.” He kissed her as he spoke, and 
Jill sat happy and thoughtful at the future opening 
up in front of her. 

“I’m glad I shan’t need to leave the country,” she 
said happily. “I’m glad I’m a land girl. I’ve learned 
things I never should have done if I’d stayed in the 
town. I’ve learned that girls can do all kinds of things 
they never thought of. I’ve learned that it’s possible 
to get up early, work hard, do things almost too much 
for one’s strength, and enjoy doing them. I’ve learned 
that girls can do their bit for England just as well as 
the men, and not only in jobs they’re used to doing. 
When I went to that Land Army party, Dick, I felt 
thrilled to feel I was a part of it all; to see so many 
girls in my uniform there, all doing useful jobs and 
doing them cheerfully.” 

She stopped, and Dick looked at her thoughtfully. 

“You’ve made a success of it certainly,” he said. 
“Would you advise other girls to take it up?” 

Yes, I should,” said Jill firmly. “If they have de¬ 
termination and a love for the country, and above all, 
if they want to do something really worth doing, I 
should. It’s hard work, but it’s well worth it.” 

“My darling little land girl!” said Dick, and kissed 
her again. 




By the same author 


CHLOE TAKES CONTROL, 

• 

Why Chloe? The other prefects doubted her 
capacity to handle the difficult house of the school ; 
the “ Paddies ”—accustomed to elect a prefect from 
their own number—resented her position, and Chloe 
herself, who had never played much part in school 
life, was more distrustful still. 

However, the Head had her reasons, as much for 
Chloe’s sake as the Paddies’, and these gradually 
dawned on Chloe and her friends as the struggle 
with the Paddies went on. Josie’s defiance and 
dare-devil escapades, Drusilla’s antagonism, problems 
of play production and the mystery surrounding a 
horrible mishap gave Chloe an anxious time, but 
looking back she realized how glad she was to have 
proved that Chloe could take control. 

THE RUEERNESS OF RUSTY 

In this second “ Daneswood ** book, Chloe is still 
Prefect of the Middle School and has to find fresh 
occupation to keep those lively Fourth Formers out 
of mischief. She has an additional problem in the 
curious and unconventional behaviour of the new¬ 
comer, Rusty, who is at daggers drawn with the 
dominating Josie, and again the production of a play 
provides a large part of the plot and denouement of 
the story. 
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★ NEW RANGER SERIES 


THE MUSKETEERS AND WENDT 

Ivy Middleton 

In this latest “Kay” book, Ranger Kay and her 
fellow Musketeers rally to the support of Wendy, 
who has come to London to open a gift shop ; but 
they also find time to organize a children’s club, 
sing carols, and follow a wild trail round Buckingham 
Palace. 

Unexpected trouble and new happiness come to 
Wendy ; and for Kay, too, there is the first hint of 
romance. The author handles the love interest with 
a charmingly light touch, and knows exactly what 
appeals to the nearly-grown-up girl, whether she is 
a Ranger or not. 


THE QUEST OF THE WELD SWANS 

Patience Gilmour 

The Wild Swans are up against new problems of 

careers, beliefs and social responsibility, but their 
several stories are told with such persuasive charm 
and true-to-life detail that they wUl be enjoyed by 

al With 5 their’ Companion Rovers, the Wild Swans 
follow their individual “ quests”, joining in a final 
expedition to the Alps, where they share a moving 

experience. 
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FIRST STAGE 

Honor McKay 

An attractive novel for girls 
about the experiences, friend¬ 
ships, setbacks and successes of 
a student at a dramatic college. 

The unusual setting, technical 
detail, lively and authentic conversation, and 
enthusiasm for the finer traditions of the stage make 
it an absorbing and stimulating story which will 
have a great appeal for girls at school or beginning 
a career themselves. 





WORRALS OF THE W.A.A.F. 

Capt. W. E. Johns 

Captain W. E. Johns, whose ‘‘Biggies’* books have 
received so enthusiastic a welcome from boys of all 
ages, has created in Flight-Officer Worrals a character 
which is at once the envy and delight of every girl. 

She and her friend Frecks are two capable and 
adventurous members of the W.A.A.F. An unex¬ 
pected opportunity to ferry a plane begins a series of 
thrilling discoveries, and they find themselves on the 
trail of an enemy spy gang operating near their 
aerodrome. After capture, rescue, and exciting 
chases the villains are outwitted through the girls’ 
heroism and quick wits. 
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By haurie M unro 


LITTLE SISTER 
OF THE SUNRISE 

Laurie Munro, widely known as the author of 
many charming and true-to-life stories about peoples 
in lands in which British and American missions are 
ever active, has given us here a delightful story of a 
Chinese girl whose young life becomes strangely 
interwoven with that of Alison Ford, the courageous 
wife of a missionary doctor. 

Both pass through loneliness and physical suffering, 
but in the end Chie Meng proves more than ever 
true to her name of “ Shining Brightness.” 


NOW COHES THE DAWN 

This volume comprises two long complete stories 
of Indian womanhood : Flower in the Dust and Sacred 
River. 

“ These are two well-written stories; most in¬ 
formative, instructive, and worthy of a wide circu¬ 
lation.”— Witness. 

“ Laurie Munro knows India. . . . The Indian 
background of Sacred River and Flower in the Dust is 
convincing and true to life. . . . These stories are 
of dramatic interest and should have a wide appeal.” 
—News Chronicle. 
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